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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


I ResuME my publication with a triple number, and shall 
go on hereafter, monthly, as before, at the same price, $1.00 . 
a year in advance. 

For, though I have not yet a thousand subscribers, I have 
had an increase; and my old paying subscribers promise to 
help me by getting new ones. If each should get one, it 
would suffice; but some have procured ten, and one has 
subscribed fifty dollars; and, in the most liberal spirit, Mr. 
Steiger has made a generous offer to pay two hundred dol- 
lars for his coming advertisements, which covers my deficit 
of the past year. 

I hope it may be found convenient for every subscriber 
who has not already paid, to acknowledge the reception of 
this number by the advanced pay, which will enable me to 
make the most economical arrangements. 

The publication of the Baroness Marenholtz’s “ Education 
by Labor,” will be continued until some publisher gives the 
whole volume, of which the copyright is secured. I espe- 
cially desire that kindergarteners and visitors to Kindergartens 
shall give me reports of the practical working of the New 
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Reform, such as the description of Miss Held’s Kindergarten 
in Nashua, in our December number, and of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s, in our June number (1874). 

We would have our readers observe that we have still on 
hand the numbers for 1874, and six numbers for 1873, which 
contain important and interesting matter that will not be 
repeated, the introductory chapters of Madame Maren- 
holtz’s book, etc. Those who wish to subscribe for others, 
had perhaps best have these back numbers sent to them, which 
will probably incline them to subscribe for themselves in 
future. 


EDUCATION BY LABOR.— CHAPTER II. 
By the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, translated by M. M. * 


INTRODUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF KINDERGARTEN. 
PracticaL MrasvreEs. 


TE majority of the Kindergartens hitherto existing, are 
those frequented by the children of the well-to-do classes, 
which can be maintained by the public school money, that 
insures to those who undertake the charge of them a greater 
or less income. The number of children in these Kinder- 
gartens is usually not less than thirty, and sometimes double 
that number, or even eighty; and they are often kept five 
hours of the morning, and sometimes two in the afternoon. 
But when the numbers are so great, the kindergartener 
needs assistants, who are carefully taught the theory and 
manipulations in the normal training class when one is in 
the neighborhood, and otherwise by the principal, in the 
evenings. As the practice can only be learned practically, 
the assistants serve to pay for their instruction. 


* Copyright secured. 
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Since Burghers’ Kindergartens have become in a measure 
naturalized, because their usefulness has been at least super- 
ficially or partially recognized, no great difficulties are met 
with in establishing them. A thoroughly cultivated kinder- 
garten teacher needs only to rent a locality containing two 
roomy apartments, and a little garden room in proportion to 
the number of children, furnishing them with tables, benches, 
and closets, and to provide the necessary material for the 
plays (seventy or eighty thalers worth for fifty or sixty 
children), in order to begin her Kindergarten, whose children 
have been secured by advertisement and subsequent an- 
nouncement, or by a subscription list. The school money 
that can be obtained from the government is never more 
than two thalers a month. The founding of the Folks’ Kin- 
dergartens, those for the children of the day laborers and 
small traders, meets with far greater difficulties. They offer 
to the children of the real working population, and of people 
of very limited means, a refuge and place of education for 
the greater part of the day, just as the charitable asylums do. 
Indeed, the Folks’ Kindergartens are only day asylums, in 
which Froebel’s educational method is applied. The pupils 
can afford to pay a very little money only, and, if very poor, 
must be received gratis. Five silver groschen per month is 
the lowest sum received for a pupil, therefore the greater 
part of the expense is to be met by the municipality, or by 
private charity. These expenses are increased by the neces- 
sity of furnishing food at noon to those children whose pa- 
rents work out of the house, and do not return home to 
dinner. In this case, the parents pay in proportion to their 
means, as is done likewise in the majority of the asylums. 
The best and easiest thing to do, is to introduce Froebel’s 
method into the asylums, and in this way to change them 
into Folks’ Kindergartens. 

The prejudice against Froebel and his Kindergartens, 
called forth by the political partisanship (parteirungen) of 

the time, and the accompanying prohibition of them in 
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Prussia, which grew out of it, and lasted some years — (a 
mistake in every respect) — this prejudice, I repeat, in spite 
of its groundlessness, yet being very wide-spread, has hin- 
dered in many ways the introduction of Froebel’s method, 
even into asylums. A second hindrance has arisen out of 
the fact that the majority of the immediate conductors of 
the asylums are opposed to every innovation; are too old, or, 
as in most cases, too incapable to be willing or able to learn 
what is contrary to custom and tradition. Yet here, as 
every where, exceptions may be found. Already in some of 
these institutions a beginning has been made (I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing it about in several places abroad, in Bel- 
gium, in Holland, in France, é&c.), and the ever-increasing 
conviction that we can nowhere continue entirely in the old 
ruts, that the demands of the time must be regarded, gives 
hope that more will soon be gained. The alternative in the 
instance of the asylum, is to reform or to go down! 

But the Folks’ Kindergarten, according to Froebel’s idea, 
has not yet come to life. It must be different from the Kin- 
dergarten for the well-to-do classes; not only because the 
children are carried to it for the whole day, but because it 
draws less of the school money, and perhaps takes none of 
it. It must also offer something more than all the occupa- 
tions of the Burghers’ Kindergarten ; for it must compensate 
for the lack of family education, which the children of the 
more cultivated classes find at home—or ought to find 
there! When the latter pass from three to five hours of the 
day in the Kindergarten, still the greater part of the day is 
left for the educational influences of home, above all of the 
mother, to whom Froebel directs his exhortations and in- 
structions almost exclusively; and without her co-operation 
his educational idea is impracticable. Only when the mother 
can understand and apply it, beginning at the birth of the 
child, and can plant Froebel’s method in the house also, 
can its fruits ripen completely. The mothers in the laboring 
classes cannot yet do this; in the first place, because their 
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work does not permit it; and, secondly, because, in most 
cases, personal ability for doing it is wanting. Therefore the 
Folks’ Kindergartens, besides affording the elements of every 
kind of work, and the prepartion for every art and science, 
and of moral and religious development, must add those little 
domestic exercises for which a good home offers a thousand 
opportunities, ‘but which are wanting to the children of the 
poor who are sent to the Folks’ Kindergartens. These 
domestic exercises please children, who like nothing better 
than to help their elders. 

The habits of order and cleanliness, those fundamental 
principles of the earliest education, have not hitherto been 
regarded of sufficient importance. Their moral effect is not 
yet duly estimated. The children of the common people 
rarely find them in their homes to the degree that will suffice 
for a good example; still less are the parents accustomed to 
have time enough, even if they have the desire, to practice 
them and instruct their children in them. The Kindergarten 
must compensate for this want; and, by its associated work, 
offer the best opportunity for such domestic practices as are 
suited to the age of the children. (It is obvious that the 
youngest children, those between two and four years of age, 
have to be excused from such exercises, as, for example, as- 
sisting in the cleaning of court and garden, chamber and 
furniture, bird cage, &c.) 

An additional reason for these arrangements for domestic 
work is, that it would fatigue and strain the children, if they 
should be required to pass the whole day in the peculiar 
methodical occupations of the Kindergarten, which, to a 
certain degree, engage the intellectual powers. The occupa- 
tions themselves must also be subjected to some little 
modification in the Folks’ Kindergarten, in so far as future 
necessity of earning a living must be taken into consideration. 
For example, plaiting of mats and baskets; ribbon-weaving, 
on a little weaving stool particularly adapted for this pur- 
pose; clay-modelling; paper folding and .cutting, for con- 
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plan that he made of an educational institution for the poor, 
he expresses plainly that he wishes to adapt his methods to 
the future conditions of his pupils’ lives: “Education must 
‘always have in view,” he says, “the practical application of 
the thing learned.” Froebel wishes to educate for the claims 
of real life, not for the utopia of the imagination, but always 
with the presumption of a continual, progressive devel- 
opment, whose goal is certainly the common brotherhood of 
man. Are the lower classes to be brought up to higher cul- 
ture? This can only be done by degrees, in transition from 
generation to generation, not suddenly; and it is certainly 
not attainable at a time in which, as now, demoralization and 
sham-culture (schein-bildung) take each other by the hand, 
and devastate even the innocence of childhood. 

But even had Froebel recommended an unconditional 
mixing of the children of all classes, this would be at this 
moment impracticable, since “the well to do and rich ” would 
struggle against it more than “the low and poor;” and those 
most, who have risen from the lower classes to the upper, 
whether by industry or otherwise. The uncultivated rich 
parvenus, who, in the course of time, amount to legion, 
are especially wont to shun the companionship of their poor 
brethren. But on the other hand, the claim is not to be 
denied of the cultivated classes, to avoid for their children 
the companionship of rudeness and vulgarity, which finds 
expression even in the earliest childhood ; because the child 
imitates what is round about him. Not riches or poverty, 
competence or penury, should separate, but the degree of 
culture of the parents. 

But as little as a complete mixing is advisable, at.the pres- 
ent moment, so little should the complete separation of 
classes be favored. For certainly it is an undeniable prob- 
lem for the educators of the present, to effect a greater 
union of all classes through the children; and, by their 
manifest equality, to conquer empty prejudices and haughty 


exclusiveness. In the Burghers’ Kindergarten, this is already . 
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done, by the children of all classes being found together, . 
with the exception of the “highest” and the “lowest.” For 
the latter — the very destitute — the Folks’ Kindergarten is 
destined; and a certain number of friendly families of the 
highest class can join together, and pay for a kindergarten 
teacher, a higher salary, on condition of her taking only a 
limited number of children, who are agreeable to all those 
who take part in the enterprise. 

That is not an intelligent philanthropy, which will allow 
no difference between the education of the children of the 
poor and of those of the well-to-do classes. An unsuitable 
education would be to the former a dangerous gift, and 
entail upon them the most serious discord between their 
inclinations and the fulfilment of their duties. 

The Kindergarten, with its means of preparing for every 
kind of work, offers to every peculiar talent the opportunity 
to come forth, and be ready for all after steps, according to 
circumstances. It therefore affords to the lower classes the 
possibility of developing in its own direction, every striking 
gift; so that the genius born in the hovel (and how often that 
is its cradle!) may not seek in vain for a fair unfolding; or 
fail from the want of means of development. But should 
we give to the masses of the commonalty, and to the 
ungifted, the education of the most highly cultivated classes, 
there might be no more unhappy beings than learned men, 
on the joiner’s bench, and the artist as a chimney sweeper. * 

In their ideal contemplations, the advocates of the levelling 
process forget the practical reality, which, nevertheless, is 
not to be abrogated by their assumptions. One who has 
been often in asylums, in short, the present writer, who per- 
sonally carried Froebel’s method into them, with her own 
hand helping to introduce it, knows how differently the chil- 
dren of the really poor had to be treated from those of the 


* These remarks do not apply in our own beloved country, whose political institu- 
tions present no barrier against the rise of any man to the height of social circum- 
stance which his abilities and education would adorn.— 7r. 
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cultivated classes, in order to succeed. The hands and fin- 
gers of the former were found for the most part so stiff and 
awkward, that they often needed more than three times the 
period that other children do, to accomplish the jirst begin- 
nings of the occupations. Some of those little savages 
whom I undertook to teach, were like simpletons. They 
could not even hold firmly the ball which was put into their 
hands; and for weeks they tore up the papers that were to 
be used for plaiting; and thrust into their mouths the various 
objects that were given them. At first they had to be waked 
out of a half sleeping condition, which made it impossible to 
fasten their attention longer than for a few moments. Even 
when out of doors for the movement plays, they would sit 
down upon the ground, and then could not be made to get 
up again; or, after a short occupation, they would actually 
fall asleep! These unnatural conditions on being investi- 
gated, were explained by the fact that the children had been 
usually left shut up all day by their mothers, who went out 
* to work. Provided with some means of nourishment, but 
without any means of employment, they almost always had 
passed the days in sleep. This condition of things occurs 
more frequently than many might believe. At all events, 
there prevails a certain intellectual sleepiness, and the great- 
est rudeness among these children, who need a treatment 
adapted to their condition. Even if we did not think of 
their probable future circumstances, we would use in their 
case bodily exercises and work in some degree mechanical, 
more especially than in that of children of the more culti- 
vated classes, who are accustomed ¢o de amused by their at- 
tendants. Their great bodily laziness needs more repeated 
and powerful gymnastics to overcome it, than are necessary 
for better conditioned children. Even after the first laziness 
is overcome, it will be found that they will prefer the sitting 
quiet occupations. And of the more active occupations, they 
prefer household work. Many times when I asked those who 
were big enough, whether they would sweep the yard and 
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clean something, or would build, braid, lay sticks, &c., they 
always preferred the more useful occupation; and yet I can 
testify that they liked to learn the more fanciful things more 
and more the longer they tried them. The sense of beauty 
could be vivified. 

In the Ragged Schools in London, the inspector told me 
that the little ones, of the lowest division, always watched 
the door with impatience, “for the lady with the sticks” 
(as they called me, because I showed them how to lay the 
little staffs); and they were first completely happy when the 
kindergarten occupations began. And was it not natural 
that to these children, who were from three to six years old, 
the mere letters, and the numbers of the multiplication table, 
and even the catechism and the history of the creation, 
should please much less than building, plaiting, and laying 
little staffs, with which they could make figures according to 
their taste, and through which they were self-active? It 
by and by may be realized how unsuitable, even injurious, 
are the usual proceedings in the asylums; where spontaneous 
nature is ignored; where the children of earliest age are 
obliged to learn to read, and obliged to pray/ and suffer all 
the school machinery. But aimless playing and mere diver- 
sion cannot give them pleasure either. How infinitely better, 
both for pleasure and ultimate utility, is Froebel’s process, 
by which at once bodily and mental healthful growth is 
preserved. To make goodness and duty agreeable to the 
child, is a great means of moral culture. This the Kinder- 
garten does, because it proceeds according to nature’s laws. 
When love for goodness and use is once awakened, later in 
life it will overcome all difficulties, and conquer what is natu- 
rally disagreeable. 

A true insight into this reform, will vanquish all the petty 
difficulties that may be found in the Folks’ Kindergartens, as 
well asin the asylums. The most important point is, that the 
teachers of both these institutions, so far as they are women 
(and they never should be men), should learn in principle 
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and practice, the kindergarten method; or that well-trained 
kindergarteners shall be by their side, to initiate the play- 
work. 

To the customary benches provided for children in asylums, 
should be added tables for the hand occupations. A kind of 
desk may be used, as in some schools, so made that the sup- 
port of the forward bench may serve as a table for the hinder 
one. Still better are single tables, by whose side the benches 
shall be placed. These last should always be provided with 
back railings, because young children cannot sit long unsup- 
ported at the back, without being strained. The tables should 
be arranged for only ten or twelve children each, as a greater 
number can with difficulty be overlooked and guided by one 
kindergartener. Indeed, the too narrow space for the num- 
ber of children in the asylums, must be enlarged, that place 
may be found for the tables. As usually an enlargement of 
the place is not feasible, the number of children must be 
diminished. Need of pure air for the health of the children, 
requires that similar measures be taken in the majority of 
such institutions. 

A kind of ventilation which is to be found chiefly in France 
and Holland, would be of the greatest use in purifying the 
air. In the school rooms, and other apartments of the 
asylums, openings with -air clappers are placed upon one side, 
up high, under the roof, and the opposite side is found below, 
just above the floor. By Oe ee the air clappers on both 
sides, for a few minutes, while the children are out of the 
room, the air will be purified. There is much yet wanting 
that is indispensible for health in other directions. The 
manner in which a great number of school buildings are 
heated, is not what the rules of health demand; and many 
another condition is wanting that should be mentioned 
here. 

The number of children in a Folks’: Kindergarten should 
never exceed one hundred. These must be separated into 
three or four divisions, according to the age, and be placed 
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in as many different rooms; or, perhaps, two divisions in two 
rooms. The provision for guidance should be, instead of 
two persons for a hundred children, at least three, that is, 
the directress, an assistant, and a waiter. Two assistants 
would be still better. In the places where there are training 
schools for kindergarteners, a few assistants might easily 
be found among the pupils, who should pass some hours 
daily in the Kindergarten, without other compensation than 
what they gain by practice under the principal; or some 
young ladies of leisure, who wish to make themselves useful, 
and have the necessary capability, might step in and offer to 
assist. 

The introduction of the kindergarten method into existing 
institutions will be made much more easy, if, in the begin- 
ning, there is but a small number of children, say twenty at 
the most. When these shall have learnt some of the plays 

_and occupations, let them be divided round to help, by di- 
recting some of the other children. If four of these little 
teachers are found at one table-of twelve children, it would 
be easy for the kindergartener to govern and direct them, 
through these assistants. Many conductors of asylums before 
they have made the trial, hold it to be impossible to keep in 
order a hundred children in their plays and occupations, 
because they are thinking of the difficulties in the way of 
keeping them quiet upon their seats, when they have nothing 
todo. But it is infinitely easier to keep them in order in 
the Kindergarten, because their attention is arrested, that 
they may use their hands, and produce something which they 
have in their own minds. We know that in the asylums, 
the children are always made to fold their hands together, 
or to lock their. arms, in order to keep them quiet and atten- 
tive. Because nature prompts the child to use his hands, it* 
is thought necessary to forbid all “playing with the hands,” 
which diverts the attention from the subject to be learned. 
But whatever is against the nature of the child is injurious! 
And just in this impulse to use the hands are the best means 
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found to fasten the attention of the child. Froebel has solved 
this problem entirely, for he never requires a young child to 
learn anything without using its hands. “How beautifully,” 
he says in his first paragraph, “the child-nature requires 
that head and hand work shall be united; that all learning 
shall be produced through doing.” Thus it is much easier 
to keep children quiet and attentive by the kindergarten 
method, than by the usual method practised in asylums. 

As in many of these institutions they have been obliged, 
for the want of sufficient other occupations for the children, 
to give them letters, reckoning, beginnings of geography 
and biblical history, besides the ten commandments and 
hymns to be learned by heart, all which is unsuitable to this 
age of childhood, so recourse must be had to commands 
which are against the nature of childhood. Who has not 
seen a great number of these children fast asleep in these 
institutions during the lessons? But even when they only let 
them play in the old-fashioned way, without affording them 
any guidance with respect to the object of the playing, the 
aversion to work has grown; and even more, as it may be 
farther shown. The length of time during which the chil- 
dren are obliged to sit still is also against all nature. The 
youngest children, from two to four years old, should only 
be obliged to sit still a quarter of an hour, and the oldest an 
hour, at most. This is the practice in Kindergartens. Fresh 
air and motion are the most necessary elements of child-life, 
and these are now measured out to them too sparingly in 
asylums, especially in those of great cities. In many of them, 
even in summer, the children are only in the fresh air two 
hours out of ten; of gymnastic exercises there is no thought! 
No stronger and healthier race of men can be grown than 
‘those who have pleasure in working and love it. 

But at present, the hands, the tools by which their bread 
is to be earned in future, are scarcely practised at all. 
Observe how stiff and awkward are the hands of these chil- 
dren! Whence shall come the later aptitude for work? 
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The little occupation of the hands that is found here and 
there consists mostly in lint scraping and in knitting. But 
these are purely mechanical labors, which cannot give the 
children delight and satisfaction, because the child nature 
wishes to be active also with its intellectual powers, therefore 
they cannot awaken love for work. But all this the kinder- 
garten method affords, as was intimated in the first paragraph. 

Since the majority of the asylums have yards where 
the children play, it is not so difficult to obtain a little gar- 
den room, where a few flowers and vegetable beds can be 
made, and a few bushes and trees can be planted. Should 
even so much be unattainable, a few boxes can be placed by 
the walls of the yard, and filled with earth, in which the 
children can train a few plants. 

For children to grow up without any occupation with 
nature’s tools, and without any observation of nature’s pro- 
ducts and processes, Froebel holds to be the worst hindrance 
to sound moral development. And how shall they find the 
Creator, if they do not learn to know his works at first hand, 
and perceive them in the visible world? To make garden 
room for the children of the cities, should be the first care of 
the directors of asylums and Folks’ Kindergartens. In Paris, 
where it is much more difficult than in any other great city, 
to find gardens for this purpose, at the very first attempt 
which I made with Froebel’s method, in the Salle d Asyle, 
Rue des Ursulines, No. 10, under the protection of the au- 
thorities, I bought a piece of garden land which bounded 
the yard of the institution; and they saw that Froebel’s gar- 
den-culture was one of the best means of education. Some 
persons in the commission, who were appointed by the Min- 
ister of Instruction to examine the method, declared that 
with the general spread of Kindergartens, one might be sure 
to awaken in the lower classes more love for agriculture, 
which was so much neglected in many districts, because a 
majority of the country people moved into cities to engage 
in industrial occupations. I also saw on an estate in Tou- 
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raine that they were obliged to go thirty or forty miles on 
the railroad, for laborers to gather in the harvest; and in 
spite of the trebled wages, much remained on the field to go 
toruin. Surely an early cherished inclination for the culti- 
vation of the land,.would suffice to balance that for the 
industrial occupations and the easier work of city trades. 

If they would begin in the asylums with only this one 
wholesome reform, many difficulties would gradually be con- 
quered, and a complete change might be affected by degrees, 
to meet the demands of the time. 

One of the first conditions which will lead to this end is, 
that the necessary powers of instruction for the conduct of 
these institutions shall be cultivated. 

Froebel wishes to employ only the female sex for his Kin- 
dergartens. Childhood belongs to the mother ; to supply 
one where she is wanting, a motherly care must step into the 
place. The female sex naturally inclines to childhood ; always 
retains, for the most part, some pleasure in playing and 
dancing; therefore young girls find their. place in the Kin- 
dergarten. But the asylum equally needs a circumspect and 
experienced guidance; hence it would be most advantageous 
to give to an elderly directress one or two young assistants, 
according to the number of children. For a successful 
prosecution of the kindergarten cause, and especially for the 
children of the poor, it is necessary that model Kindergartens 
be established, which may serve as models for the reform of 
asylums. It is the chief want in great cities, that one such 
institution be created as a sample for all others. Yet the one 
model institution must be taken only relatively; for, at pres- 
ent, many conditions might be wanting, to form a perfect 
model institution according to Froebel; and all beginnings 
are apt to be not quite up to the models. [ Zo be continued.] 


N. B. sy Eprror or KinpEerRGaRTEN Messencer. I 
have given the whole of the above chapter, undivided, be- 
cause so many of our people are interested in charity Kin- 
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_ dergartens, which, in’ our large cities, must precede the 
introduction into our public systems of Froebel’s processes, 
as the best preliminary to the primary school course. It will 
thus be seen by the public authorities, that a kindergarten 
grade will pay its own way, by shortening the primary school 
term, so that the children shall be sure of a grammar school 
period (which a third of the children now never enter); 
and then five-sixths of the children of public schools, who 
do not go to the high schools at all, will have two years 
more time.in the grammar schools, to say nothing of the 
greater preparation for them, which their intelligence and 
habits of production will insure. 

I would especially recommend the above chapter, and, 
indeed, all the preceding chapters, to the directors of asylums 
and of state schools for the poor. If all the pauper children 
of the States, between three and six years of age, with such 
mothers as may also be in the poorhouses, could be collected 
into one, as might be done, and is done in part at Monson in 
Massachusetts, and an adequate staff of kindergarteners be 
hired, it would be a pound-wisdom, cutting off at the root 
the crime and poverty which will otherwise rankly vegetate, 
to the misery of our posterity. 

We have learnt that the directors of the orphan asylum at 
Adrian, Michigan, under the inspiration of one noble woman, 
who feels for childhood and the future, have proposed to the 
State authorities, who have made an educational establish- 
ment at Coldwater for the poor, to take all the children 
under five or six years to board, at the rate which they shall 
estimate the child’s cost; for, that they have heard of a 
woman who has shown exceptional genius for managing 
poor children, and who went through the kindergarten 
course with Madame Kriege in Boston, whom they wish to 
secure for the experiment. We trust that this may be done 
at once; for we are sure that the result will be such, that all 
the States will follow suit, and if at a present outlay, yet in 
the spirit of true economy as well as of humanity! 
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WHO IS THE TRUE KINDERGARTENER; AND WHAT IS THE 
STANDARD OF JUDGMENT? 


WE are sometimes thought to make an exorbitant claim 
for exactness of conformity to Froebel’s system, which, it is 
very properly said, being of individual origin, cannot be of 
infinite perfection, or universal adaptation. But we do not 
make this claim for all the details of the system worked 
out by Froebel. Some of the processes and forms of action 
which he taught, were modified by his own surroundings ; 
and they must be varied to meet different circumstances. 
Our claim is peremptory with respect to the vital principles 
only, which we think may be proved identical with those 
principles of intellectual, moral, and spiritual law, in which 
all human intelligence unites and rests, as soon as they are 
presented in intelligible shape or formula. 

If one vital principle of Froebel may be selected as the 
* first, it is sacredly to respect the child’s free agency, while 
cherishing self-activity by sympathy, and genially leading it 
' by moral sentiment and reasonable thought; versus con- 
straining it by authority, however the iron hand of force 
may be covered up with the soft glove of affectionateness. 
Genially to cherish and direct activity, is something very 
different from circumventing children’s wills by coaxing and 
other tricks, by which they are “ nothing but enchanted.” 

Froebel’s idea is, first, to give all the conditions for ssthetie 
activity, and then quietly to address free will, which means 
will subject to intelligent motive, directing it to proximate 
ends, through artistic and useful work, or generous, social 
action. . 

That children, from their earliest infancy, are capable, 
more or less, of appreciating and preferring kind and rhyth- 
mical action to disorder (which originates evil of all sorts), 
is the ultimate fact of human nature on which the system 
of Froebel rests. 
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Unless the kindergartener can perceive and accept this 
ultimate fact, and shall enter into the idea of guidance, cor- 
relative with it, there is no Kindergarten, as Froebel con- 
ceived it. 

Hence the standard by which we judge if a candidate is 
to be received into the normal class. If the normal teacher 
cannot believe that the candidate is naturally capable of 
learning to appreciate this ultimate fact, of the ssthetic 
nature and free agency of children, she will not be able to 
give: her the idea of the method. We do not say that 
the candidate shall already have this appreciation or idea, 
but she must be capable of it. The normal teacher must 
judge by means of a personal conversation, or by correspon- 
dence. 

There may be instances where persons may be very kind 
and intelligent, but by lack of thinking and culture not have 
it as yet; but if their attention and interest is waked up to 
the subject, and they shall go through the study of child- 
nature, by observation under practical guidance, and by 
books like those of the Baroness Marenholtz and other com- 
mentators on Froebel, they may become excellent teachers. 
It is indispensable for these to take the training course in 
normal classes. Some instances may be pointed out of per- 
sons who never heard of Froebel, or his immediate disciples, 
who have conceived, even studied his idea, and acted it out 
with some success. It is well known that discoveries in 
science are-simultaneous in different countries which have 
risen to a certain degree of culture. But such persons are 
not those who scorn, but just those who seize on Froebel’s 
system with the utmost alacrity, only too glad to avail them- 
selves of the results of his fifty years of study into child- 
nature, experimenting on the methods of its treatment; and 
who most earnestly seek the works of himself, the Baroness 
Marenholtz, and others who enjoyed his living teaching. 

We ourselves know one lady who now is keeping a Kin- 
dergarten successfully, who all but discovered the character- 
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MISS PEABODY 
Is open to application for a class in History and its moral signifi- 
cance, either in Cambridge or Boston. 


MRS. THOMAS J. MAGUIRE 


Will open a Kindergarten in St. Louis College, Nos. 228, 230 & 232 
West 42d Street, New York, on September 23, 1874. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON 


Will open their Kindergarten and Advanced Class, on Thursday, 
October 1, 1874, at 98 Chestnut Street, Boston, where applications 
can be made after September 28, daily, between 1 and 8 o’clock. 
The Norma Crass will be opened November 1. A thorongh 
English education, good general culture, and ability to sing, are 
requisite for admission. 
Summer address, Miss MarY GaRLAND, Bristol. 


- 

The Chauncy Hall Kindergarten and Preparatory Departments 
Will open for both sexes, in September, in the new school-house on Boylston 
Street, near Dartmouth. The Kindergarten will be limited to fourteen pupils. In 
the Preparatory, part of every session will be devoted to French conversation. 
Both rooms will have the sun all day, and will be warmed in part by open fires. 

For applicatiuns, catalogues, etc., see advertisements of the Upper Department 
in the daily papers. CUSHINGS & LADD. 


MISS MARIANNA GAY, 
. A graduate of Miss GARLAND’s class of 1873-4, opened a Kinder- 
garten at 5090 Germantown, Pa., September 21. 


MRS. ALMA W. LONGFELLOW, 


A Kindergartener trained in Mrs. KrirGr’s class of 1870-71, has 
resumed the Kindergarten at 128 Remsem Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MRS. VAN KIRKE 


Has opened her Kindergarten, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, in 
charge of Miss HeLen E. HAWKINS, a graduate of the Boston Train- 
ing School, class of 1873-4. 


MISS ELIZA O. WILLIAMS, 


Graduate of Boston Training Class of 1873-4, has opened a Kinder- 
garten at 190 Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 


. MISS ANNIE C. RUST, 


Trained by Mrs. and Miss KrieGe, has removed her Kindergar- 
ten to 151 West Brookline Street, Boston. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


I rEsuME my publication with a triple number, and shall 
4 go on hereafter, monthly, as before, at the same price, $1.00 
; a year in advance. 

For, though I have not yet a thousand subscribers, I have 
had an increase; and my old paying subscribers promise to 
help me by getting new ones. If each should get one, it 
would suffice; but some have procured ten, and one has 
subscribed fifty dollars; and, in the most liberal spirit, Mr. 
Steiger has made a generous offer to pay two hundred dol- 
‘ lars for his coming advertisements, which covers my deficit 
of the past year. 

I hope it may be found convenient for every subscriber 
who has not already paid, to acknowledge the reception of 
this number by the advanced pay, which will enable me to 
make the most economical arrangements. 

The publication of the Baroness Marenholtz’s “ Education 
by Labor,” will be continued until some publisher gives the 
whole volume, of which the copyright is secured. I espe- 
cially desire that kindergarteners and visitors to Kindergartens 
shall give me reports of the practical working of the New 
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Reform, such as the description of Miss Held’s Kindergarten 
in Nashua, in our December number, and of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s, in our June number (1874). 

We would have our readers observe that we have still on 
hand the numbers for 1874, and six numbers for 1878, which 
contain important and interesting matter that will not be 
repeated, the introductory chapters of Madame Maren- 
holtz’s book, ete. Those who wish to subscribe for others, 
had perhaps best have these back numbers sent to them, which 
will probably incline them to subscribe for themselves in 
future. 


EDUCATION BY LABOR.— CHAPTER II. 


By the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, translated by M. M. * 


INTRODUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF KINDERGARTEN. 
Practicat MEAsurEs. 


Tue majority of the Kindergartens hitherto existing, are 


those frequented by the children of the well-to-do classes, ° 


which can be maintained by the public school money, that 
insures to those who undertake the charge of them a greater 
or less income. The number of children in these Kinder- 
gartens is usually not less than thirty, and sometimes double 
that number, or even eighty; and they are often kept five 
hours of the morning, and sometimes two in the afternoon. 
But when the numbers are so great, the kindergartener 
needs assistants, who are carefully taught the theory and 
manipulations in the normal training class when one is in 
the neighborhood, and otherwise by the principal, in the 
evenings. As the practice can only be learned practically, 
the assistants serve to pay for their instruction. 


* Copyright secured. 
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Since Burghers’ Kindergartens have become in a measure 
naturalized, because their usefulness has been at least super- 
ficially or partially recognized, no great difficulties are met 
with in establishing them. A thoroughly cultivated kinder- 
garten teacher needs only to rent a locality containing two 
roomy apartments, and a little garden room in proportion to 
the number of children, furnishing them with tables, benches, 
and closets, and to provide the necessary material for the 
plays (seventy or eighty thalers worth for fifty or sixty 
children), in order to begin her Kindergarten, whose children 
have been secured by advertisement and subsequent an- 
nouncement, or by a subscription list. The school money 
that can be obtained from the government is never more 
than two thalers a month. The founding of the Folks’ Kin- 
dergartens, those for the children of the day laborers and 
small traders, meets with far greater difficulties. They offer 
to the children of the real working population, and of people 
of very limited means, 2 refuge and place of education for 
the greater part of the day, just as the charitable asylums do. 
Indeed, the Folks’ Kindergartens are only day asylums, in 
which Froebel’s educational method is applied. The pupils 
can afford to pay a very little money only, and, if very poor, 
must be received gratis. Five silver groschen per month is 
the lowest sum received for a pupil, therefore the greater 
part of the expense is to be met by the municipality, or by 
private charity. These expenses are increased by the neces- 
sity of furnishing food at noon to those children whose pa- 
rents work out of the house, and do not return home to 
dinner. In this case, the parents pay in proportion to their 
means, as is done likewise in the majority of the asylums, 
The best and easiest thing to do, is to introduce Froebel’s 
method into the asylums, and in this way to change them 
into Folks’ Kindergartens. 

The prejudice against Froebel and his Kindergartens, 
called forth by the political partisanship (parteirungen) of 
the time, and the accompanying prohibition of them in 
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Prussia, which grew out of it, and lasted some years — (a 
mistake in every respect) —this prejudice, I repeat, in spite 
of its groundlessness, yet being very wide-spread, has hin- 
dered in many ways the introduction of Froebel’s method, 
even into asylums. A second hindrance has arisen out of 
the fact that the majority of the immediate conductors of 
the asylums are opposed to every innovation; are too old, or, 
as in most cases, too incapable to be willing or able to learn 
what is contrary to custom and tradition. Yet here, as 
every where, exceptions may be found. Already in some of 
these institutions a beginning has been made (I have suc- 
ceeded in bringing it about in several places abroad, in Bel- 
gium, in Holland, in France, &c.), and the ever-increasing 
conviction that we can nowhere continue entirely in the old 
ruts, that the demands of the time must be regarded, gives 
hope that more will soon be gained. The alternative in the 
instance of the asylum, is to reform or to go down! 

But the Folks’ Kindergarten, according to Froebel’s idea, 
has not yet come to life. It must be different from the Kin- 
dergarten for the well-to-do classes; not only because the 
children are carried to it for the whole day, but because it 
draws less of the school money, and perhaps takes none of 
it. It must also offer something more than all the oecupa- 
tions of the Burghers’ Kindergarten; for it must compensate 
for the lack of family education, which the children of the 
more cultivated classes find at home—or ought to find 
there! When the latter pass from three to five hours of the 
day in the Kindergarten, still the greater part of the day is 
left for the educational influences of home, above all of the 
mother, to whom Froebel directs his exhortations and in- 
structions almost exclusively; and without her co-operation 
his educational idea is impracticable. Only when the mother 
can understand and apply it, beginning at the birth of the 
child, and can plant Froebel’s method in the house also, 
can its fruits ripen completely. The mothers in the laboring 
classes cannot yet do this; in the first place, because their 
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work does not permit it; and, secondly, because, in most 
cases, personal ability for doing it is wanting. Therefore the 
Folks’ Kindergartens, besides affording the elements of every 
kind of work, and the prepartion for every art and science, 
and of moral and religious development, must add those little 
domestic exercises for which a good home offers a thousand 
opportunities, but which are wanting to the children of the 
poor who are sent to the Folks’ Kindergartens. These 
domestic exercises please children, who like nothing better 
than to help their elders. 

The habits of order and cleanliness, those fundamental 
principles of the earliest education, have not hitherto been 
regarded of sufficient importance. Their moral effect is not 
yet duly estimated. The children of the common people 


, rarely find them in their homes to the degree that will suffice 





for a good example; still less are the parents accustomed to 
have time enough, even if they have the desire, to practice 
them and instruct their children in them. The Kindergarten 
must compensate for this want; and, by its associated work, 
offer the best opportunity for such domestic practices as are 
suited to the age of the children. (It is obvious that the 
youngest children, those between two and four years of age, 
have to be excused from such exercises, as, for example, as- 
sisting in the cleaning of court and garden, chamber and 
furniture, bird cage, &c.) 

An additional reason for these arrangements for domestic 
work is, that it would fatigue and strain the children, if they 
should be required to pass the whole day in the peculiar 
methodical occupations of the Kindergarten, which, to a 
certain degree, engage the intellectual powers. The occupa- 
tions themselves must also be subjected to some little 
modification in the Folks’ Kindergarten, in so far as future 
necessity of earning a living must be taken into consideration. 
For example, plaiting of mats and baskets; ribbon-weaving, 
on a little weaving stool particularly adapted for this pur- 
pose; clay-modelling; paper folding and cutting, for con-: 
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fectioners and book binders,—are all useful for earning 
money. (These may also serve in the Burghers’ Kindergar- 
tens as a means of earning money to buy materials, and 
enable the children to express their love for their parents, 
friends, and benefactors, &c., objectively. The actual earning 
of money for themselves, must be kept off as long as possible 
from this age of childhood, in both cases.) 

The objection has already been loudly made, that the 
children of the poor weuld be spoilt by the many elegant 
little occupations of the Kindergarten, so contrary in their 
nature to the so-called “hard work” to which they must get 
accustomed sooner or later; and therefore the burden which 
they have to bear will be made more and more heavy. 
There have been instances in which the parents of these 
children have nourished such apprehensions, and on that 
account have refused to send them to any Kindergarten; or 
have withdrawn them. A poor day-laboring woman, for 
example, said that her child “had no clothes to wear that 
were suitable to play in with the little ladies; and the child 
was ashamed to seem to wish to be of the quality! perhaps 
she might learn to be ashamed of her mother!” Also an 
artisan, who took two of his children out of a Kindergarten, 
gave, as a reason, that “The child would no longer touch 
any thing at home. When the mother asked her eldest girl 
to carry the dust-pail into the yard, or to wash down the 
table, she replied that it would soil her clothes; and if she 
was-expected to go to the baker, or the well, she said chil- 
dren of the Kindergarten did not have to do such things! 
&c.” The father added that his “girls must earn their bread 
at some time or other, and must, therefore, learn to work 
hard; but if they were accustomed to playing in such a deli- 
cate way, with the children of the quality, they would not 
be fit for ordinary work, but want to be dressed up fine; 
and he could not buy kid gloves for his children, as his boy 
had just wished him to do for him/” 

These are the utterances of the good sense of the people, 
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which should not be unheeded. But the Kindergarten in 
question was not a Folks’ Kindergarten. It was the Kinder- 
garten called in Hamburg Burghers’ Kindergarten, which 
only receives poorer children free of cost now and then. To 
found free scholarships in such is certainly desirable, if they 
are bestowed with discrimination. But they should be given 
especially to the children of the so-called modest poor, who 
belong to a higher grade of culture than those of the lower 
class. But scholarships in the Burghers’ Kindergarten cannot 
take the place of the Folks’ Kindergarten, which must be 
managed in such a manner that that dreaded effeminating 
process (versohnung ) can never take place. 

This is one of the most important questions touching pub- 
lic education, whether one shall mix or separate the children 
of the various classes of society? The spirit of liberalism 
would decide for the mixing, and look upon the separation 
as an eaclusiveness, not conformable to the spirit of the age. 
The so-called democracy (which rests not upon inward con- 
victions and a deeper knowledge of relations; which neither 
apprehends nor understands the ideas of the age), would 
exalt and make itself powerful, and blindly desires the mix- 
ing; and here, as elsewhere, would level all things down, if 
not up. No thinking man will mistake that, in reference to 
this matter, we must sail round many a rock. It would be a 
dangerous favor if we should really make the children of the 
rude masses, as they now exist, effeminate, or hostile te the 
irksome work which lies before them in after life. Much as 
Froebel thought of the coming together of the different 
classes of society, through the coming together of the chil- 
dren in a common education, as one of the objective points 
of progressive culture; and while he gave this point of view 
in his work on education, yet he recognized too well the 
actual divisions in our present society, to wish to tear down 
the existing barriers at once. He accepted the law of gra- 
dation for his Kindergarten; and knew very well that he 
must accept distinctions in the relations of society. In a 
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plan that he made of an educational institution for the poor, 
he expresses plainly that he wishes to adapt his methods to 
the future conditions of his pupils’ lives: “Education must 
always have in view,” he says, “the practical application of 
the thing learned.” Froebel wishes to educate for the claims 
of real life, not for the utopia of the imagination, but always 
with the presumption of a continual, progressive devel- 
opment, whose goal is certainly the common brotherhood of 
man. Are the lower classes to be brought up to higher cul- 
ture? This can only be done by degrees, in transition from 
generation to generation, not suddenly; and it is certainly 
not attainable at a time in which, as now, demoralization and 
sham-culture (schein-bildung) take each other by the hand, 
and devastate even the innocence of childhood. 

But even had Froebel recommended an unconditional 
mixing of the children of all classes, this would be at this 
moment impracticable, since “the well to do and rich ” would 
struggle against it more than “the low and poor;” and those 
most, who have risen from the lower classes to the upper, 
whether by industry or otherwise. The uncultivated rich 
parvenus, who, in the course of time, amount to legion, 
are especially wont to shun the companionship of their poor 
brethren. But on the other hand, the claim is not to be 
denied of the cultivated classes, to avoid for their children 
the companionship of rudeness and vulgarity, which finds 
expression even in the earliest childhood; because the child 
imitates what is round about him. Not riches or poverty, 
competence or penury, should separate, but the degree of 
culture of the parents. 

But as little as a complete mixing is advisable, at the pres- 
ent moment, so little should the complete separation of 
classes be favored. For certainly it is an undeniable prob- 
lem for the educators of the present, to effect a greater 
union of all classes through the children; and, by their 
manifest equality, to conquer empty prejudices and haughty 
exclusiveness. In the Burghers’ Kindergarten, this is already 
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done, by the children of all classes being found together, 
with the exception of the “highest” and the “lowest.” For 
the latter — the very destitute —the Folks’ Kindergarten is 
destined; and a certain number of friendly families of the 
highest class can join together, and pay for a kindergarten 
teacher, a higher salary, on condition of her taking only a 
limited number of children, who are agreeable to all those 
who take part in the enterprise. 

That is not an intelligent philanthropy, which will allow 
no difference between the education of the children of the 
poor and of those of the well-to-do classes. An unsuitable 
education would be to the former a dangerous gift, and 
entail upon them the most serious discord between their 
inclinations and the fulfilment of their duties. 

The Kindergarten, with its means of preparing for every - 
kind of work, offers to every peculiar talent the opportunity 
to come forth, and be ready for all after steps, according to 
circumstances. It therefore affords to the lower classes the 
possibility of developing in its own direction, every striking 
gift; so that the genius born in the hovel (and how often that 
is its cradle!) may not seek in vain for a fair unfolding; or 
fail from the want of means of development. But should 
we give to the masses of the commonalty, and to the 
ungifted, the education of the most highly cultivated classes, 
there might be no more unhappy beings than learned men, 
on the joiner’s bench, and the artist as a chimney sweeper. * 

In their ideal contemplations, the advocates of the levelling 
process forget the practical reality, which, nevertheless, is 
not to be abrogated by their assumptions. One who has 
been often in asylums, in short, the present writer, who per- 
sonally carried Froebel’s method into them, with her own 
hand helping to introduce it, knows how differently the chil- 
dren of the really poor had to be treated from those of the 


* These remarks do not apply in our own beloved country, whose political institu- 
tions present no barrier against the rise of any man to the height of social circum- 
stance which his abilities and education would adorn.— 7. 
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cultivated classes, in order to succeed. The hands and fin- 
gers of the former were found for the most part so stiff and 
awkward, that they often needed more than three times the 
period that other children do, to accomplish the first begin- 
nings of the occupations. Some of those little savages 
whom I undertook to teach, were like simpletons. They 
could not even hold firmly the ball which was put into their 
hands; and for weeks they tore up the papers that were to 
be used for plaiting; and thrust into their mouths the various 
objects that were given them. At first they had to be waked 
out of a half sleeping condition, which made it impossible to 
fasten their attention longer than for a few moments. Even 
when out of doors for the movement plays, they would sit 
down upon the ground, and then could not be made to get 
up again; or, after a short occupation, they would actually 
fall asleep! These unnatural conditions on being investi- 
gated, were explained by the fact that the children had been 
usually left shut up all day by their mothers, who went out 
to work. Provided with some means of nourishment, but 
without any means of employment, they almost always had 
passed the days in sleep. This condition of things occurs 
more frequently than many might believe. At all events, 
there prevails a certain intellectual sleepiness, and the great- 
est rudeness among these children, who need a treatment 
adapted to their condition. Even if we did not think of 
their probable future circumstances, we would use in their 
case bodily exercises and work in some degree mechanical, 
more especially than in that of children of the more culti- 
vated classes, who are accustomed to be amused by their at- 
tendants. Their great bodily laziness needs more repeated 
and powerful gymnastics to overcome it, than are necessary 
for better conditioned children. Even after the first laziness 
is overcome, it will be found that they will prefer the sitting 
quiet occupations. And of the more active occupations, they 
prefer household work. Many times when I asked those who 
were big enough, whether they would sweep the yard and 
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clean something, or would build, braid, lay sticks, &c., they 
always preferred the more useful occupation; and yet I can 
testify that they liked to learn the more fanciful things more 
and more the longer they tried them. The sense of beauty 
could be vivified. 

In the Ragged Schools in London, the inspector told me 
that the little ones, of the lowest division, always watched 
the door with impatience, “for the lady with the sticks” 
(as they called me, because I showed them how to lay the 
little staffs) ; and they were first completely happy when the 
kindergarten occupations began. And was it not natural 
that to these children, who were from three to six years old, 
the mere letters, and the numbers of the multiplication table, 
and even the catechism and the history of the creation, 
should please much less than building, plaiting, and laying 
little staffs, with which they could make figures according to 
their taste, and through which they were self-active? It 
by and by may be realized how unsuitable, even injurious, 
are the usual proceedings in the asylums; where spontaneous 
nature is ignored; where the children of earliest age are 
obliged to learn to read, and obliged to pray! and suffer all 
the school machinery. But aimless playing and mere diver- 
sion cannot give them pleasure either. How infinitely better, 
both for pleasure and ultimate utility, is Froebel’s process, 
by which at once bodily and mental healthful growth is 
preserved. To make goodness and duty agreeable to the 
child, is a great means of moral culture. This the Kinder- 
garten does, because it proceeds according to nature’s laws. 
When love for goodness and use is once awakened, later in 
life it will overcome all difficulties, and conquer what is natu- 
rally disagreeable. 

A true insight into this reform, will vanquish all the petty 
difficulties that may be found in the Folks’ Kindergartens, as 
well asin the asylums. The most.important point is, that the 
teachers of both these institutions, so far as they are women 
(and they never should be men), should learn in principle 
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and practice, the kindergarten method; or that well-trained 
kindergarteners shall be by their side, to initiate the play- 
work. 

To the customary benches provided for children in asylums, 
should be added tables for the hand occupations. <A kind of 
desk may be used, as in some schools, so made that the sup- 
port of the forward bench may serve as a table for the hinder 
one. Still better are single tables, by whose side the benches 

‘shall be placed. These last should always be provided with 
back railings, because young children cannot sit long unsup- 
ported at the back, without being strained. The tables should 
be arranged for only ten or twelve children each, as a greater 
number can with difficulty be overlooked and guided by one 
kindergartener. Indeed, the too narrow space for the num- 
ber of children in the asylums, must be enlarged, that place 
may be found for the tables. As usually an enlargement of 
the place is not feasible, the number of children must be 
diminished. Need of pure air for the health of the children, 
requires that similar measures be taken in the majority of 
such institutions. 

A kind of ventilation which is to be found chiefly in France 
and Holland, would be of the greatest use in purifying the 
air. In the school rooms, and other apartments of the 
asylums, openings with air clappers are placed upon one side, 
up high, under the roof, and the opposite side is found below, 
just above the floor. By opening the air clappers on both 
sides, for a few minutes, while the children are out of the 
room, the air will be purified. There is much yet wanting 
that is indispensible for health in other directions. The 
manner in which a great number of school buildings are 
heated, is not what the rules of health demand; and many 
another condition is wanting that should be mentioned 
here. 

The number of children in a Folks’ Kindergarten should 
never exceed one hundred. These must be separated into 
three or four divisions, according to the age, and be placed 
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$ 
in as many different rooms; or, perhaps, two divisions in two 
rooms. The provision for guidance should be, instead of 
two persons for a hundred children, at least three, that is, 
the directress, an assistant, and a waiter. Two assistants 


-would be still better. In the places where there are training 


schools for kindergarteners, a few assistants might easily 
be found among the pupils, who should pass some hours 
daily in the Kindergarten, without ether compensation than 
what they gain by practice under the principal; or some 
young ladies of leisure, who wish to make themselves useful, 
and have the necessary capability, might step in and offer to 
assist. 

The introduction of the kindergarten method into existing 
institutions will be made much more easy, if, in the begin- 
ning, there is but a small number of children, say twenty at 
the most. When these shall have learnt some of the plays 
and occupations, let them be divided round to help, by di- 
recting some of the other children. If four of these little 
teachers are found at one table of twelve children, it would 
be easy for the kindergartener to govern and direct them, 
through these assistants. Many conductors of asylums before 
they have made the trial, hold it to be impossible to keep in 
order a hundred children in their plays and occupations, 
because they are thinking of the difficulties in the way of 
keeping them quiet upon their seats, when they have nothing 
todo. But it is infinitely easier to keep them in order in 
the Kindergarten, because their attention is arrested, that 
they may use their hands, and produce something which they 
have in their own minds. We know that in the asylums, 
the children are always made to fold their hands together, 
or to lock their arms, in order to keep them quiet and atten- 
tive. Because nature prompts the child to use his hands, it 
is thought necessary to forbid all “playing with the hands,” 
which diverts the attention from the subject to be learned. 
But whatever is against the nature of the child is injurious! 
And just in this impulse to use the hands are the best means 
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found to fasten the attention of the child. Froebel has solved 
this problem entirely, for he never requires a young child to 
learn anything without using its hands. “How beautifully,” 
he says in his first paragraph, “the child-nature requires 
that head and hand work shall be united; that all learning 
shall be produced through doing.” Thus it is much easier 
to keep children quiet and attentive by the kindergarten 
method, than by the usual method practised in asylums. 

As in many of these institutions they have been obliged, 
for the want of sufficient other occupations for the children, 
to give them letters, reckoning, beginnings of geography 
and biblical history, besides the ten commandments and 
hymns to be learned by heart, all which is unsuitable to this 
age of childhood, so recourse must be had to commands 
which are against the nature of childhood. Who has not 
seen a great number of these children fast asleep in these 
institutions during the lessons? But even when they only let 
them play in the old-fashioned way, without affording them 
any guidance with respect to the object of the playing, the 
aversion to work has grown; and even more, as it may be 
farther shown. The length of time during which the chil- 
dren are obliged to sit still is also against all nature. The 
youngest children, from two to four years old, should only 
be obliged to sit still a quarter of an hour, and the oldest an 
hour, at most. This is the practice in Kindergartens. Fresh 
air and motion are the most necessary elements of child-life, 
and these are now measured out to them too sparingly in 
asylums, especially in those of great cities. In many of them, 
even in summer, the children are only in the fresh air two 
hours out of ten; of gymnastic exercises there is no thought! 
No stronger and healthier race of men can be grown than 
those who have pleasure in working and love it. 

But at present, the haads, the tools by which their bread 
is to be earned in future, are scarcely practised at all. 
Observe how stiff and awkward are the hands of these chil- 
dren! Whence shall come the later aptitude for work ? 
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The little occupation of the hands that is found here and 
there consists mostly in lint scraping and in knitting. But 
these are purely mechanical labors, which cannot give the 
children delight and satisfaction, because the child nature 
wishes to be active also with its intellectual powers, therefore 
they cannot awaken love for work. But all this the kinder- 
garten method affords, as was intimated in the first paragraph. 

Since the majority of the asylums have yards where 
the children play, it is not so difficult to obtain a little gar- 
den room, where a few flowers and vegetable beds can be 
made, and a few bushes and trees can be planted. Should 
even so much be unattainable, a few boxes can be placed by 
the walls of the yard, and filled with earth, in which the 
children can train a few plants. 

For children to grow up without any occupation with 
nature’s tools, and without any observation of nature’s pro- 
duets and processes, Froebel holds to be the worst hindrance 
to sound moral development. And how shall they find the 
Creator, if they do not learn to know his works at first hand, 
and perceive them in the visible world? To make garden 
room for the children of the cities, should be the first care of 
the directors of asylums and Folks’ Kindergartens. In Paris, 
where it is much more difficult than in any other great city, 
to find gardens for this purpose, at the very first attempt 
which I made with Froebel’s method, in the Salle @ Asyle, 
Rue des Ursulines, No. 10, under the protection of the au- 
thorities, I bought a piece of garden land which bounded 
the yard of the institution; and they saw that Froebel’s gar- 
den-culture was one of the best means of education. Some 
persons in the commission, who were appointed by the Min- 
ister of Instruction to examine the method, declared that 
with the general spread of Kindergartens, one might be sure 
to awaken in the lower classes more love for agriculture, 
which was so much neglected in many districts, because a 
majority of the country people moved into cities to engage 
in industrial occupations. I also saw on an estate in Tou- 
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raine that they were obliged to go thirty or forty miles on 
the railroad, for laborers to gather in the harvest; and in 
spite of the trebled wages, much remained on the field to go 
toruin. Surely an early cherished inclination for the culti- 
vation of the land, would suffice to balance that for the 
industrial occupations and the easier work of city trades. 

If they would begin in the asylums with only this one 
wholesome reform, many difficulties would gradually be con- 
quered, and a complete change might be affected by degrees, 
to meet the demands of the time. 

One of the first conditions which will lead to this end is, 
that the necessary powers of instruction for the conduct of 
these institutions shall be cultivated. 

Froebel wishes to employ only the female sex for his Kin- 
dergartens. Childhood belongs to the mother; to supply 
one where she is wanting, a motherly care must step into the 
place. The female sex naturally indlines to childhood ; always 
retains, for the most part, some pleasure in playing and 
dancing; therefore young girls find their place in the Kin- 
dergarten. But the asylum equally needs a circumspect and 
experienced guidance; hence it would be most advantageous 
to give to an elderly directress one or two young assistants, 
according to the number of children. For a successful 
prosecution of the kindergarten cause, and especially for the 
children of the poor, it is necessary that model Kindergartens 
be established, which may serve as models for the reform of 
asylums. It is the chief want in great cities, that one such 
institution be created as a sample for all others. Yet the one 
model institution must be taken only relatively; for, at pres- 
ent, many conditions might be wanting, to form a perfect 
model institution according to Froebel; and all beginnings 
are apt to be not quite up to the models. [ Zo be continued. ]} 


N. B. sy Epiror or KinpERGARTEN MeEsseEncerR. I 
have given the whole of the above chapter, undivided, be- 
cause so many of our people are interested in charity Kin- 
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dergartens, which, in our large cities, must precede the 
introduction into our public systems of Froebel’s processes, 
as the best preliminary to the primary school course. It will 
thus be seen by the public authorities, that a kindergarten 
grade will pay its own way, by shortening the primary school 
term, so that the children shall be sure of a grammar school 
period (which a third of the children now never enter) ; 
and then five-sixths of the children of public schools, who 
do not go to the high schools at all, will have two years 
more time in the grammar schools, to say nothing of the 
greater preparation for them, which their intelligence and 
habits of production will insure. 

I would especially recommend the above chapter, and, 
indeed, all the preceding chapters, to the directors of asylums 
and of state schools for the poor. If all the pauper children 
of the States, between three and six years of age, with such 
mothers as may also be in the poorhouses, could be collected 
into one, as might be done, and is done in part at Monson in 
Massachusetts, and an adequate staff of kindergarteners be 
hired, it would be a pound-wisdom, cutting off at the root 
the crime and poverty which will otherwise rankly vegetate, 
to the misery of our posterity. 

We have learnt that the directors of the orphan asylum at 
Adrian, Michigan, under the inspiration of one noble woman, 
who feels for childhood and the future, have proposed to the 
State authorities, who have made an educational establish- 
ment at Coldwater for the poor, to take all the children 
under five or six years to board, at the rate which they shall 
estimate the child’s cost; for, that they have heard of a 
woman who has shown exceptional genius for managing 
poor children, and who went through the kindergarten 
course with Madame Kriege in Boston, whom they wish to 
secure for the experiment. We trust that this may be done 
at once; for we are sure that the result will be such, that all 
the States will follow suit, and if at a present outlay, yet in 
the spirit of true economy as well as of humanity! 
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WHO IS THE TRUE KINDERGARTENER; AND WHAT IS THE 
STANDARD OF JUDGMENT? 


WE are sometimes thought to make an exorbitant claim 
for exactness of conformity to Froebel’s system, which, it is 
very properly said, being of individual origin, cannot be of 
infinite perfection, or universal adaptation. But we do not 
make this claim for all the details of the system worked 
out by Froebel. Some of the processes and forms of action 
which he taught, were modified by his own surroundings ; 
and they must be varied to meet different circumstances. 
Our claim is peremptory with respect to the vital principles 
only, which we think may be proved identical with those 
principles of intellectual, moral, and spiritual law, in which 
all human intelligence unites and rests, as soon as they are 
presented in intelligible shape or formula. 

If one vital principle of Froebel may be selected as the 
first, it is sacredly to respect the child’s free agency, while 
cherishing self-activity by sympathy, and genially leading it 
by moral sentiment and reasonable thought; versus con- 
straining it by authority, however the iron hand of force 
may be covered up with the soft glove of affectionateness. 
Genially to cherish and direct activity, is something very 
different from circumventing children’s wills by coaxing and 
other tricks, by which they are “nothing but enchanted.” 

Froebel’s idea is, first, to give all the conditions for esthetic 
activity, and then quietly to address free will, which means 
will subject to intelligent motive, directing it to proximate 
ends, through artistic and useful work, or generous, social 
action. , 

That children, from their earliest infancy, are capable, 
more or less, of appreciating and preferring kind and rhyth- 
mical action to disorder (which originates evil of all sorts), 


is the ultimate fact of human nature on which the system 


of Froebel rests. 
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Unless the kindergartener can perceive and accept this 
ultimate fact, and shall enter into‘the idea of guidance, cor- 
relative with it, there is no Kindergarten, as Froebel con- 
ceived it. . 

Hence the standard by which we judge if a candidate is 
to be received into the normal class. If the normal teacher 
cannot believe that the candidate is naturally capable of 
learning to appreciate this ultimate fact, of the ssthetic 
nature and free agency of children, she will not be able to 
give her the idea of the method. We do not say that 
the candidate shall already have this appreciation or idea, 
but she must be capable of it. The normal teacher must 
judge by means of a personal conversation, or by correspon- 
dence. 

There may be instances where persons may be very kind 
and intelligent, but by lack of thinking and culture not have 
it as yet; but if their attention and interest is waked up to 
the subject, and they shall go through the study of child- 
nature, by observation under practical guidance, and by 
books like those of the Baroness Marenholtz and other com- 
mentators on Froebel, they may become excellent teachers. 
It is indispensable for these to take the training course in 
normal classes. Some instances may be pointed out of per- 
sons who never heard of Froebel, or his immediate disciples, 
who have conceived, even studied his idea, and acted it out 
with some success. It is well known that discoveries in 
science are simultaneous in different countries which have 
risen to a certain degree of culture. But such persons are 
not those who scorn, but just those who seize on Froebel’s 
system with the utmost alacrity, only too glad to avail them- 
selves of the results of his fifty years of study into child- 
nature, experimenting on the methods of its treatment; and 
who most earnestly seek the works of himself, the Baroness 
Marenholtz, and others who enjoyed his living teaching. 

We ourselves know one lady who now is keeping a Kin- 
dergarten successfully, who all but discovered the character- 
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istic method of Froebel, and actually practised in America 
much of his system before he established his first Kindergar- 
ten in Europe! Like him, she took children to educate from 
the nursery, at three years old, and cherished their playful 
activity by physical exercises, and modelling in clay; told 
stories to them; taught them to examine natural objects, and 
classify them; making the art of reading and use of books 
quite secondary to other means of developing and exercising 
their faculties. She also made her school-room a delightful 
mothers’ nursery, as it were, by her gentle, moral, and relig- 
ious influence, leading them to be truthful, kind, and generous 
to each other, and desirous to govern and educate themselves. 

But all the more, rather than less, has this lady appreciated 
the importance of Froebel ; and sat at his feet, and those of 
his disciples, inquiring into all his processes, and drinking so 
deeply of his spirit, that after thirty years suspension of her 
school, within which time she has been married and reared a 
family, she has gathered again around her in her old age a 
score of children, and commenced a Kindergarten on Froe- 
bel’s plan. She finds that he must have felt all her difficulties, 
and also that he solved the practical problems that had puz- 
zled her. 

It is very significant that kindergarteners who have 
been the most eminent as primary teachers, are just those 
who are most reverent of Froebel’s teachings. It is they 
who best estimate the vitality of his principles and the value 
of his processes. I was told in Germany, by a very eminent 
kindergartener, that it had been noted, that when changes 
of his processes had been tried, something always had devel- 
oped itself, which proved that he had probably preferred the 
course he advised with eyes wide open; and it was desirable 
to return to just his way. 

But on the other hand it is necessary that there should 
not be ape-like imitation, or a martinet order. The teacher 
should not be a mere locomotive, but rather like a live horse 
in excellent harness. The conversation must play into the 
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individualities of the children’s fancy ; and when it is what it 
should be, the children will give as well as take ideas. Karl 
Froebel, in his address to the Manchester Training School, 
says that the motto of Froebel should be translated, “ Let 
us live with our children” (not for them, as it has generally 
been rendered, which gives a shade of different meaning). 
Miss Henrietta Noa, in several articles in the MessenGeEr, 
has also aimed to suggest the idea that kindergarten play is 
good for the adults as well as the children. And it is notice- 
able that Christ proposes to his disciples to become little 
children, thus defining what is meant by being “ born again,” 
repenting of our artificial life and phariseeism, and beginning 
anew in the spirit of unbounded hope, trust, and love, king 
over nature, whose will shall become law just in proportion 
to its purity and therefore identity with God’s will. This, 
in the intellectual sphere, is genius ; and in the moral sphere, 
innocence leading on to righteousness. How often is the 
sinner awed and reproached by the sentiments of justice and 
generosity spontaneously expressed by the child. We have 
not yet learnt all the significance of the fact, that the first 
symbol of the doctrine of Redemption was an Inrant, born 
of woman overshadowed by the Holy Ghost. 





THE SCHOOL IN THE WOODS. 


Tue notice of a Summer Kindergarten, in the last num- 
ber of the Mrssencer (December, 1874), suggests an 
invaluable idea; but I do not know of any form of Kinder- 
garten that will demand more ability for direction in the 
kindergartener, and more resource of mind. Without these, 
the richness of the materials for success will be an embarrass- 
ment; and the largeness of the conditions will lead to waste. 
The child’s mind must grow by assimilating what is com- 
pletely within the scope of the senses to examine, and what 
naturally connects itself therewith. 
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I have thought it might be useful to give some account of 
an experiment made in 1855, with a school whose pupils 
were not little children, but young girls, who had grown up 
under the instruction of Roxalana Grosvenor, in the shaker 
village at Shirley. 

The place for this school was a pretty spot on a hill, with 
a fine prospect, which the community, moved by one of their 
characteristic impulses, had consecrated as a place for occa- 
sional worship. Roxalana asked leave to make it an occa- 
sional resort for her pupils. 

The plan was to study nature at tirst hand, without the 
intervention of books; to read the word of God written on 
creation. It was to be a guided conversation, free as the 
kindergarten talks are, whether in doors or out of doors; and 
notes were to be taken of what was said, to be written out 
afterwards and corrected by the class. We have before us 
a manuscript book, full of records of these conversations, 
beginning August 1, 1855. I will copy from it the beginning 
of the first day’s talk: 


Teacher, addressing her pupils, who were looking out upon 
the wide prospect from the hill-top, where they had seated 
themselves beneath the trees. We have a large volume to 
study this afternoon, a real encyclopedia of the sciences! 

Caroline. But we can learn but little in so short a time, 
and if our attention be directed to the whole, we shall make 
no perceptible progress in any study, I fear. 

Teacher. My object in coming here is to act upon the 
suggestion of our friend, E. D. B. What did he say was the 
most important part of education ? 

Caroline. To learn how to learn; to discipline ourselves, 
physically and mentally, so as to be ever receptive of knowl- 
edge, to the attainment of which there is no limit that we at 
present can comprehend. This is the idea I received from 
him. 

Teacher. Very well. The thought commends itself to 
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every rational mind; and I love to regard the counsel of 
those whom Providence has placed where duty requires them 
to counsel and direct, if that counsel does not conflict with 
our religious faith, and in this instance, certainly it does not. 
I feel that God accepts this as piety towards him, and his 
blessing and aid are vouchsafed in return. I believe that 
bg submission in spirit to the will of God is the most important 
mental condition for the attainment of knowledge and every 
good. Will one of you name a physical condition ? 

Elizabeth. Health. Is there any name for the science of 
health ? 

Teacher. Hygiene, a name derived from Hygiea, the 
Grecian goddess of health. The sciences of anatomy and 
physiology, which describe the structure and functions of 
the human body, are useful in obtaining the knowledge 
) requisite to preserve health. 

Hannah. We can know but little about it, then, without 
long, tedious study of books. 

Teacher. I think we are not entirely dependant on book- 
knowledge for health, if we will make use of what we may 
know by reasoning from what we already know, and observ- 
ing for ourselves. If we observe closely, we shall find that 
the same law which renders any condition necessary to health, 
has given us a perception of its necessity, and would warn 
” us of the consequences of disobedience, were we sufficiently 
attentive to its indications. Name a law of health which 
you have observed. 

Caroline. Exercise. It is obvious that this is a universal 
law. Even vegetation is exercised for its growth, by breezes 
constantly, and often by violent winds. 

Teacher. Youremind me of an illustrative incident. I 
once knew a young tree which was shielded from the wind 
by a building; the building was removed, and soon after 
there was a high wind, which broke off the top. Had it 
never been sheltered, its organic strength would have been 
sufficient for it at the time of the storm. 
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Caroline. This incident suggests a beautiful idea. Do 
we not often feel as if tossed by a tempestuous wind? And 
may we not gain new strength, vigor, and self-reliance, if we 
constantly appropriate the gentle breezes, the sunshine, and 
the flowers, and strive to bear the ruder blasts with patience 
and firmness. 

Teacher. Iam pleased with your comparison. We will 
enjoy the freedom which the flying clouds, the waving trees, 
and merry birds, inspire. But will you make a physical 
application of the law of exercise to ourselves? The right 
arm is stronger than the left. Exercising the muscles of 
the arm strengthens them, and disciplines them to the 
various movements requisite to perform the uses of life. 

Elizabeth. So it seems that whatever use we perform, 
results in a good aside from the benefit of what is accom- 
plished — the superior facility for performing the next use. 

Teacher. And this is no less true of the drain than the 
muscles. Our own experience, as well as the science of 
phrenology, demonstrates this. 

Hannah. Then is it true that the more we use or exercise 
the brain, muscles, &c, the stronger and more efficient they 
grow? 

Teacher. What reply does observation suggest? Any 
one who perceives exercise to be a law can answer you. 

Caroline. Rest is also a law of health. We find this 
illustrated when involuntary sleep deprives us of the power 
to work or think. 

Fiizabeth. But do not the involuntary muscles work all 
the time? Breathing and the pulsations of the heart are 
constant. As to the stomach, its movements are so insensi- 
ble that I cannot tell whether it works or not. 

Teacher. The heart rests after each pulsation, and the 
lungs after each breath. It is to be feared that the stomach 
does not rest so much as it should. It is evident, however, 
that it requires regular rest, and utters its complaints for the 
want of it in more ways than we have at present time to 
consider. 
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Hannah. Temperance, and regularity in eating and drink- 
ing, then, are conditions of health depending on the law of 
rest. 

Elizabeth. To eat sufficiently is also a condition of health, 
or the law of exercise fails here. 

Teacher. It is so; but God has provided so well against 
the violation of this law, in giving us taste and relish for 
food, and the painful sensation attending on too long absti- 
nence, that there is not much danger of erring in this respect. 
Were it not so, the stomach, and all parts of the system 
which have a part to perform in disposing of the nutriment, 
would suffer greatly, and even death would soon ensue. If 
existence on earth is a blessing, it is certainly well that self- 
denial is not so much on the side of exercising our digestive 
organs as in letting them rest; unless, indeed, we were more 
disposed to practice self-denial than we are! 


This conversation, whose record is twelve times as long as 
the above extract,gprows more and more lively as it proceeds ; 
and I will hereafter give other extracts from it, and from 
subsequent conversations, as I have space to spare to it. It 
may give hints for other teachers, as well as kindergarteners, 
suggesting the excellent plan of taking excursions into the 
country with their schools; and teaching the young how to 
observe, and use means of improvement which are open to 
all, without money and without price. 


CHRISTMAS IN KINDERGARTEN. 


WE wish that we had solicited all the kindergarteners to 
give us an account of the Christmas in their Kindergartens. 
It was a principle of Froebel’s, that children should not 
make things to hoard, which he thought engendered selfish- 
ness, nor to show what they could do, either relatively or 
absolutely, as he thought that engendered vanity and love 
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of display, or pride; but with the distinct aim of adding to 
the pleasure of others. This last object, as he believed, would 
foster affectionateness and generosity of feeling and temper; 
and, moreover, the enforcing of this motive when industry 
should slacken (he said, and experiment proves it), was a 
surer quickener of perseverance than any sordid or self- 
exalting motive. Consequently it is the custom in all Kin- 
dergartens for the children to work during the fall months, 
to make presents to hang on the Christmas tree, or to fill 
the Christmas stockings of their friends. 

In one Kindergarten with which I am familiar, and which 
began to exist in September, twenty-five little ones were 
industrious as little bees, sewing colored worsteds into cards; 
weaving colored paper mats with strips of different colors, in 
pretty patterns, according to verbal rules given them, the 
application of which were lessons in counting, contriving, 
skilful manipulation, and adapting of means to ends; 
pricking a series of forms, and sometimes flowers and birds, 
within an outline given to them; interlacing cigar-lighters, 
to make little frames, into which these pricked pictures were 
put, etc., etc. The woven papers were sometimes pasted by 
the kindergartener upon paper boxes, or upon simple thick 
paper portfolios; and even the small children, of three years 
old, did not fail of carrying home something they had made; 
and those a little older accomplished perhaps half a dozen 
little trinkets, for papa and mamma, and other friends, the 
making of which had developed their self-respect and facul- 
ties or mind and hand. At this Kindergarten there was no 
attempt at a Christmas tree. The things were taken home 
to grace the household feast, and with no end of innocent 
delight. 

Miss Garland had a Christmas tree the day before, and on 
that the presents that had been manufactured in her Kinder- 
garten were hung; and she told the children to invite their 
parents, and other friends for whom presents were prepared ; 
but did not herself invite any one, so studious was she of the 
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object of keeping the children simple, and foreclosing the 
thought of display and exhibition. The tree was put up in 
one room, and the children assembled as usual in the other, 
and sang a lovely Christmas song, composed by Miss Nina 
More, and set to an air with which the children were familiar. 
They then led their parents into the other room, and distrib- 
uted the presents from the tree. Some of the older children 
brought forth some pretty things they had made at home, 
having invented the patterns, and which were given to Miss 
Garland and Miss Weston quite unexpectedly. 


We have received a letter describing the festival in Miss 
Marwedel’s school, which was written by the sister of one of 
the parents, and which we have leave to insert: 

“A short account of the exercises of the day prior to the 
holidays, I am sure would be interesting to you, as an en- 
couraging instance of the success that crowns well-directed 
effort. You are probably aware of Miss Marwedel’s strug- 
gles, failures, and disappointments, for four years, met with 
such unfaltering determination to conquer every difficulty, 
until she has overcome all obstacles, and is now principal of 
a school that all who know of are earnestly interested should 
continue to flourish. 

“T wish you could have been present to witness the charm- 
ing spectacle attorded by her Christmas eve entertainment. 
The weil-disciplined little ones; the ample number of teach- 
ers, among them Miss Pollock, educated at a Berlin training 
school, and Professor Hiekle, who kept a training school 
formerly in Dresden; and many gratified parents who as- 
sembled to receive the gifts prepared for them by their little 
children — formed a happy company. The school numbers 
about forty pupils, the youngest only three years old; and 
although it has been in operation so short a time, the devel- 
oped power of all of them was remarkable, and the songs 
sung in the German language gave evidence of patient 
training. 
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“The exercises opened with a short address from Miss 
Marwedel, in which she said: ‘ We are all united here to- 
night, to share our interest and thoughts for the coming 
man — our children! We are united to enjoy their strivings, 
their endeavors, their hopes, their love, their happiness; to 
enjoy, to-night especially, their thanks in presenting to their 
beloved parents their own works, created in love and thanks 
for them.’ 

“Referring to the festival of a year ago, she said: ‘I will 
beg you kindly to observe the results of a year’s teaching, 
in the enlightened spirit of our great reforming master, 
Freidrich Froebel, whom we believe the first friend, the best 
instructor, and greatest benefactor of the coming man.’ 

“Upon this, the older pupils of the kindergarten class 
entered, and stood in a row before her, facing the audience, 
each bearing a large volume resembling a scrap book, prettily 
bound, in which were writings and drawings; and as their 
names were called they each in turn walked to their parents, 
and presented them, with beaming faces, whose bright 
expressions were reflected back from the proud recipients. 

“ After this, a little boy entered with a trumpet, and gave a 
signal of invitation for all to adjourn to the room above. 
We found it large and airy, and decorated with pots of 
flowers in bloom; pictures on the wall, of fruit, vegetables, 
and various other instructive, and at the same time pleasing 
objects. 

“The little ones, ranging from three to five years of age, 
lay stretched on the floor, in picturesque attitudes, and 
entering heartily into the spirit of the scene, their eyes very 
closely shut, and every muscle giving evidence of a struggle 
to convince lookers-on how sound asleep they all were! A 
little girl wound in and out among them, singing; soon the 
boy with the trumpet threaded his way among them, and 
suddenly sounded a note which was the signal to awake. 
Instantly they sprang up and formed into curious tortuous 
figures, that would have puzzled an older brain to have 
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acquired; and moved in and out, all in perfect time, to 
music from the piano. After several other interesting exer- 
cises, the parents were conducted by the children to still 
another room, where a long table was spread, covered with 
various articles of their ingenious workmanship. At the end 
of the room towered Christmas trees, prettily decorated 
with gifts; and beneath was a large frosted cake, an offering 
to Miss Marwedel. What with the green garlands and 
flowers and happy faces and bright lights, the scene was 
full of pleasantness. Miss Marwedel was warmly congratu- 
lated; and at about eight o’clock the adieux were made for 
the two weeks’ vacation, and we separated, well satisfied 
with our enjoyment of the evening. 

“Tt is a matter of moment that Miss Marwedel should be 
sustained in her efforts, because, from this radiating point, 
with a population largely composed of persons from all parts * 
of the country, a model school will be brought intimately to 
the knowledge of the remotest district; and I trust the time 
will come when emulation will cause many other Kindergar- 
tens to be formed throughout the States.” 


N. B. We beg the reader to observe that Kindergarten, 
in the strict sense, for children who do not yet learn to read 
and write, is confounded by the spectator who wrote the 
above letter, with the whole of Miss Marwedel’s school, the 
larger part of which consists of advanced classes ; and this 
explains those books of reading and writing which were 
given to the parents. The Kindergarten proper is as yet a 
very small class, who share their movement plays with the 
advanced classes, but are instructed separately in kindergar- 
ten occupations only. But many of the advanced class 
lack the kindergarten preliminaries of their education, com- 
ing, as they did, under the instruction of Miss Marwedel, 
when they were too old to begin in Froebel’s way. In this 
case, which is incident to the beginning of a general school 
of industrial arts like Miss Marwedel’s, at Washington, 
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especially, she was obliged to meet, and deal as well as she 
could, with difficult circumstances. In general it is better 
to keep the Kindergarten entirely separate from the advanced 
class, until it shall be able to send up from itself members to 
the advanced class; and to refuse to let any enter it who did 
not begin in the pure Kindergarten. When this is done, 
there is the possibility of having a quiet, unambitious, indus- 
trious spirit pervade the whole establishment; for this is 
naturally engendered by self-activity finding its motive and 
impulse within. The true activity is made intelligent and 
kept fervent, by the eternal laws which it obeys, as soon as 
they are presented by.the sympathetic and capable teacher ; 
and there is no necessity of stimulating it by motives of an 
external character. 
_ Last year there was an exhibition of Miss Marwedel’s 
school in a public hall in Washington, and a report of it in 
the newspapers, in which it was spoken of (and approvingly) 
as a brilliant dramatic spectacle. The children had rehearsed 
what they there exhibited; and performers of the feats 
were spoken of by name. It is but justice to Miss Marwedel 
to say, that this was not done with her approval. She felt 
it to be not in the spirit of Froebel, but a concession to the 
sensation-loving public of Washington. This year she had 
only the parents and friends present at her Christmas festival. 
It was held in her own private house; and, as it seemed to 
herself and the few spectators, the idea of exhibition on the 
part of the children was quite lost in the natural delight of 
their play; impersonation and even costuming being the 
instinct of little children in the nursery, with whom it is 
original and spontaneous. 

But we cannot refrain from warning young kindergarteners, 
and those who are studying in the training schools, of a 
temptation which will beset them, inevitably, in our sensation- 
loving society, where life tends to externality, and the great 
deep of spiritual life is all too little drawn upon to furnish 
motive power. It is the vicious spirit of the age, which it is 
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the aim of the method of Froebel to exorcise. He would 
teach us that there sets through every human soul a strong 
river of force, which may, by educational care reflect, if it 
is kept calm and unobstructed, the bright lights of heaven, 
which are to guide it into all beautiful production and action 
that can benefit man. Let but the human being, even the 
child, once experience this true living, and they will not be 
attracted into the current of fast living, the curse of our 
times; and which takes on the theatrical character on all 
planes, even that of religion, so called. To produce, not to 
pretend; to earn, not to gamble for, a living; to be, not to 
seem, beautiful ; — this is man’s true living, that agrees with 
the growing grass and blooming flowers and ripening fruit, 
yet transcends, by virtue of its immortal destiny, all uncon- 
scious nature’s growths. The kindergartener, then, must not 
depend on exhibitions of children for her success; but on 
the depth in which she plants the seeds of their work, 
which begins under ground, and elaborates in secret the sap 
that rises into the light. The growth in the Kindergarten 
corresponds especially with the growth under ground of the 
plant. The more of it there is under ground, the more of 
it there will ultimately be above ground. The deeper the 
root strikes in the dark earth, the sturdier will rise the trunk 
of the tree into upper air. 

We know that Miss Marwedel agrees with ourselves in 
this view; and therefore we regret that she should seem to 
any to stoop to lower means; and we do not know any one 
who can better dispense with the ordinary method of cir- 
cumventing the wills of children, by exciting their passions, 
instead of simply leading their affections to “feed on thoughts 
which voluntary move harmonious numbers.” In point of 
fact, we do not believe she herself will ever do otherwise 
with the children, with whom she so easily gets en rapport. 
But we are afraid that the young ladies who are in training 
in Washington, may be misled. The first temptation that 
will assail them, when they go upon their work, will be to 
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meet the demands of sensation-loving friends, who will want 
to see dramatic effects, and theatrical displays of their chil- 
dren, and think nothing is done unless they exhibit tours de 
force, which are to be avoided in Kindergarten beyond all 
things. 

When the young kindergartener is meditating how to 
cherish the activity of children, and quicken them to put 
forth their latent powers, let her not look outward for means, 
but question the depths of nature. This is not being fanciful 
but practical. There is nothing so universally present in 
children as love, the desire to bless (as it becomes when it 
understands itself). It is like the water which lies just below 
the surface of the earth, and tends always to rise to the level 
of its fountains, bursting forth and flowing out in rivers 
wherever not obstructed by rock formations and beds of 
impervious clay. It is the special work of human civiliza- 
tion, so to regulate the water that it shall cause the earth to 
. give forth its hidden treasures to the sun by vegetation, and 
purify the air by its flow and evaporation. And there is a 
corresponding work for education to do, regulating the love 
which is the water of life, leading it so that it shall make 
the soul bud and blossom and fructify, by bringing it into 
connection with the light of truth, which is the opposite pole. 
There can be no successful trick in this high region of 
endeavor. The way, the truth, and the life, are one. 

Who says that “Life’s but a shadow; a poor player, that 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage, and then is heard 
no more; a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing!” 

It is the terrible criminal who has clutched at power, that 
not only did not grow out of love, but antagonized it, having 
violated, at every step of its so-called successful career of 
usurpation, all the laws that lead to the life that in blessing 
is blest. 

If American political life does not tempt by the bauble of 
a crown, it holds the temptation of which that was a symbol, 
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in a form not less attractive to selfish passion. No form of 
government, no official balance, can neutralize it. In 
America, it is proved that the attempt to govern the people 
by the people will not be for the people, unless we begin 
at the beginning, and educate humanity by the divine law, 
which shines brightest and purest in the unfallen child. 
When Christ said that his disciples should become little 
children, they were disputing about “Who should be great- 
est,” in what they conceived was to be an earthly kingdom; 
and what is no less an earthly kingdom because it is the 
“kingdom of heaven.” The kingdom of heaven is to come, 
by doing God’s will on earth as it is done in heaven. The 
greatest power in this heaven on earth, that we are all pray- 
ing for every day, is to be found in embodying love, not the 
love so called, which finds its end in being reciprocated, for 
that is a beggar, as Socrates says, but the love that “takes 
captivity captive, and is perfect liberty;” at one with the 
Spirit of the Lord, beneficent and creative. 

This source of true greatness is in the child; and it is the 
kindergartener’s work to see that it be not profaned by being 
directed to low aims, but that it grow by the motives it feeds 
upon, in generous self-forgetfulness. 





EXPERIENCE OF A KINDERGARTENER. 


[At last I am glad to give what I promised several months 
ago, extracts of a letter which Mrs. Kraus-Boelte wrote to 
me, at my request, giving me the origin and growth of her kin- 
dergarten experience, with its natural antecedents. I delayed 
in the hope of her having leisure to carry the story on 
through the American period of it. But I will no longer 
delay giving the European part.— Zd.] 


* * * * * My elder sister and brothers being rather 
wild, I began early to associate myself with the juniors of 
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our family. My father’s position in society gave us every 
advantage. We had the most liberal education. Our family 
was sometimes compared with a small republic; and also 
we were constantly thrown together with other children. 
In the yard near our house were horses, cows, dogs, goats, 
a pet lamb (which would always grow into a sheep), pigeons, 
a rooster and hens (each child owning a hen), a tame deer, 
rabbits, and cats; and all of us took active part in feeding 
these animals. A little monkey and birds we kept in the 
house. My father owned meadows, and we always joined 
in the hay-making. One part of the garden, which was 
beautifully laid out, was given to us; and in it was a pole 
for climbing, with other arrangements for out-door gymnas- 
tics; also a see-saw, a balancing-board, a swing, etc. Each 
of us owned a piece of ground, which we had to tend our- 
selves, and the produce of it we could either sell or give 
away. My father often told us interesting and instructive 
stories. Robinson Crusoe we loved best; and we delighted 
in roasting potatoes in the ashes, as he was said to have 
done. This story made so deep an impression upon us that 
we began to build a sort of a cottage in the garden, of 
branches, twigs, and leaves. When finished, we asked per- 
mission to live in it, a Robinson Crusoe. Permission for 
this was given for one day, with the proviso, not to get any 
food from the house, but to do as well as we could for our- 
selves. Of course we had a delightful day, although we came 
home rather hungry and tired. 

My mother, whom we worshipped, was a very superior 
woman, and a natural kindergartener; for she taught us 
early, in the most natural way, to live out again —work out 
what was within us; and encouraged free inventions of all 
kinds, keeping us active, and always adhering to certain rules. 
“It is very important to the moral development,” says the 
Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, “to give the child, as early as 
possible, the care of something, and to make him fulfil little 
duties. The culture of plants, gardening in the first rudi- 
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ments; the care given to the animals of the Kindergarten ; 
care for the playthings and the materials of the occupations, 
give him this opportunity in a thousand ways. The little 
works which he makes, serve him to manifest, by gifts, his 
love towards his family and his comrades, and to practice 
charity. If the child does not make efforts for those he 
loves, his love will not be developed and fortified sufficiently 
to combat his selfishness. Sacrifice teaches us to love those 
who are the objects of it. The child will easily learn in this 
way that it is only by the accomplishment of duties that he 
acquires rights; he will learn that services performed assign 
to each his place in society. This varied activity of the 
child furnishes for him, also, the opportunity to satisfy his 
natural curiosity, the beginning of the ardor to know, and 
provokes the answer to his eternal “why.” The answers 
are given to him by demonstration, not in vague abstractions 
or mere words; he is thus naturally brought to seek the 
highest reason of things; to find the Creator in examining 
the phenomena of nature, and in listening to the narration 
of the facts of human life. A hymn or simple prayer 
reaches the infant soul, awakens sentiments of piety, and 
forms the basis for religious instruction. But it must be 
borne in mind that it is not by words alone, it is only by 
adding deeds, that the infant soul is opened to the first light 
of piety. Although my mother lived a good deal in society, 
she devoted certain hours daily to us. Playthings and dolls 
of every kind were in the nursery; but I always preferred 
to make a dolly for myself, out of a pumpkin. 

We had a tutor in our family, a theologian; but we were 
sent, also, to a school which was frequented by the boys 
and girls of the town. After my fourteenth year I went to 
a day-school for young ladies. Here we were often asked 
what we intended to do after we left school, and invariably I 
answered: “Take care of a school of eighty little children, 
all under six years.” Christmas was celebrated beautifully 
in this school. Each pupil was allowed to choose one or two 
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poor children, together with their fathers and mothers; and 
for them all, we had one large Christmas tree in the school- 
room; and on a long table were spread the presents, consist- 
ing of playthings, sweetmeats, and clothes (the latter mostly 
made by the children) ; also eatables for the parents, in order 
to help them to a nice Christmas dinner. When I left 
school I learned how to cook, and to make my own dresses, 
but continued some of my studies. During the warm sea- 
son, in the afternoons, I assembled the children of the poor 
in the meadow, or on a hill near the pine wood, where I 
played with them, told them pretty stories, and taught them 
“how to roll down the hill.” Of course, soon the children 
loved me. I was much distressed with their being so dirty ; 
but I remedied this in a few weeks, by giving each Saturday 
a reward of one penny to those who always, when I met 
them during the week, should have clean hands, clean faces, 
and brushed hair. It was funny to see the little tots, when 
they saw me in the distance, run as fast as they could, in 
order to dip their hands into the brook and wipe their faces, 
which, mostly, did not make them cleaner. I was a good 
deal langhed at in our family for all this, but I never thought 
of giving it up. I volunteered to assist in the so-called 
“baby-school” of the town, but found that utterly impossi- 
ble. It shecked me to see the little ones go to sleep in a 
sitting position; but when I proposed to the good woman 
who took care of them, to let them at least lie down on the 
bench or floor, because they would injure their health by 
being for some time in such crooked positions, I found my 
request to be in vain; for it was against the “rule of the 
school!” 

Life in society, in its most dazzling colors, opened itself 
for me, and I enjoyed it thoroughly, until one day my aunt, 
Amely Boelte, came to pay us a visit. She talked to mea 
good deal about the worthlessness of this kind of life for 
active women; and told me how much good had been done 
by the endeavors of Friedrich Froebel in the Kindergarten. 
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I jumped at the idea of working for the little ones in this 
spirit; and, after my aunt had left us, I did not rest until I 
got permission to go to Hamburg, to see a Kindergarten, and 
make the acquaintance of Froebel’s widow. After I had 
seen the one, and had had an interview with the other, I 
returned home, firmly resolved to study the art and science 
with Madame Froebel. Although my family were very 
much against this, I did not rest until I had gained the 
point; and I was so much in earnest, that I went to Ham- 
burg a few days before a ball was to be given at our house. 
I thought I ought not to lose even another hour. 

When I lived with Madame Froebel, I attended all her 
different classes, the course lasting two years; going with 
her to attend in turn the public and private Kindergartens 
of the city. I had, besides, the advantage of her continuous 
private instruction. Oh—and when my task for the day 
was done, I could invade all those old trunks, filled with 
Froebel’s own work and that of his pupils. 

Reading Froebel’s remarks, as to how he meant to have 
his principles carried out in later stages of education, I was 
most touched by his very great modesty, which appeared 
everywhere. As Madame Froebel had only one parlor, I 
was always present (as she wanted me to be) when persons 
called to learn something about the system of Froebel, his 
life and aims, etc. 

In regard to discipline in the Kindergarten, Madame 
Froebel said that, “ Whenever Froebel entered a Kindergar- 
ten, all the children greeted him joyfully; when he spoke, 
even the most lively children were quiet; each child listened 
attentively to what he said; each child felt attracted, eleva- 
ted, and controlled in his presence. In Marienthal, we 
played in the afternoons with the children of the neighboring 
villages. Visitors from the watering-place of Liebenstein 
came also, with their children. The game began with a 
merry song of the children in a circle. Suddenly the scream- 
ing of an obstinate child’s voice was heard. Perhaps a boy 
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of five years had been brought by his mother to join the 
circle; but he did not care to play, and insisted that his 
mother, also, should leave the circle; and when she did not 
comply with his desire, he disturbed us in the aforesaid 
manner. Froebel, who just arrived at this moment, took 
the little one kindly by the hand, but without many words, 
and showed him the cube turning ona string. The child 
did not turn his eyes for a moment from Froebel and the 
cube, and at once became cheerful. Froebel, without saying 
a word, after a few minutes brought the little one to me, 
and he played now with the other children as if nothing 
had happened. This little one showed us great attachment 
from that very day. If we want to train in Froebel’s man- 
ner, we must devote ourselves with heart and mind to the 
children, and live with them, as he did.” At another time 
Madame Froebel said: “I visited a Kindergarten with Mid- 
dendorf. The children were very lively, and it was with 
the greatest efforts that the kindergartener kept up the 
necessary order during the games. Middendorf then took 
the direction of the games. To the lively boys he gave 
occasion to exert their strength readily, and all went on well, 
harmony being re-established. It was unnecessary for Mid- 
dendorf to utter one word of blame; no word of admonition 
was said; the children felt perfectly at ease under his direc- 
tion; he gave to them what they needed. Afterwards he 
said to me: ‘That was indeed a circle of children who kept 
one up to the mark.’ 

“If now we have not such an influence on the little ones 
as these friends of the children had, at least we can learn 
from them, and keep free from the unfortunate old means — 
punishment! The kindergartener ought to be in inner har- 
mony with her children; they must feel that they are under- 
stood ; then they will follow with cheerful confidence. In 
this case the kindergartener forms with her little flock a 
power with which the new comers will soon associate. 
Children who at home are often little tyrants, when they are 
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in the Kindergarten are obedient, happy, and childlike. By 
no means use many words, moralizing, or blame; but an 
activity which is healthy and attractive to the child, and 
naughtiness will soon be forgotten.” 

Madame Froebel had several lovely calla-lilies, of which 
she took tender care; for they had been planted by Froebel, 
and had ever been his pet flowers; the single white petal, 
the emblem of unity and innocence. We took long walks, 
or made now and then an excursion; often accompanied by 
one or the other of Froebel’s former pupils, who at that time 
visited Hamburg; and then I would hear how Froebel 
taught them to look at and into nature. In the evenings, 
we read Froebel’s writings, in print and manuscript, or we 
followed out one or the other of his indications. About this 
time it was, when Madame Froebel, whom I called “ Aunt 
Froebel,” brought out the “ring-games,” in which I took a 
lively interest. All the practical kindergarteners of Ham- 
burg, sometimes accompanied by their assistants, came one 
evening every month to our house, when some article of 
Froebel was read and discussed, a simple supper was served, 
the kindergarteners talked over the experiences of the past, 
young kindergarteners received advice from the more experi- 
enced ones, anecdotes originating in the Kindergarten were 
told, and new inventions in kindergarten work were shown; 
or a new game, song, etc., practised and criticised. These 
were lovely evenings; everything was in harmony; and I 
thought myself highly privileged to be always in attendance, 
because none others but tested kindergarteners were admit- 
ted. It may here be remarked that the kindergarteners in 
Germany had a so-called “kindergarten book,” which was 
sent from town to town, and from one kindergartener to 
another. It was filling with the newest games, songs, stories, 
kindergarten work, and remarks made on it. Unfortunately 
this book has been lost, and no attempt since has been made 
to open another book of the kind. All these things brought 
together, united the kindergarteners into a sort of “sister- 
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hood” and “brotherhood” (for men, also, gave freely of 
their experience). 

I also attended the seminary for teachers, where I was 
again thrown together with the leading kindergarteners of 
the city; and where, in the pedagogical part, particular at- 
tention was paid to Froebel’s system. How rich this life 
was in comparison with my former one! I always thought 
that there was nothing more beautiful than to enter a Kin- 
dergarten, hear the happy voices, see the busy little bees, 
and their shining, joyous faces, how they learned to love 
work, and regard laziness as a punishment, and their pleas- 
ure when they saw “Tante Froebel,” as they called her. 
Here I learned first, that show of any kind blights the true 
work in the Kindergarten; that simplicity in it is like the 
dew and sunshine for a flower. I was sorry when I had 
gone through my course of studies, but glad that I was now 
enabled to work to my heart’s content. 

After I had finished my studies, I found my relations as 
little in favor of my undertaking as before; and therefore I 
accepted an invitation from Madame Ronge in London, who 
was an able pupil and follower of Froebel, to help her in her 
kindergarten work. She had just gone to Manchester to 
introduce the system there, and I followed her; but went 
back afterwards to London, where she had her Kindergarten 
and School. This was a time of new studies, and full of 
benefits for me. The Kindergarten in London consisted of 
poor children, who often had to be washed in the basement, 
and clean linen aprons were put over their dirty clothes. 
Every Tuesday Madame Ronge opened her School and Kin- 
dergarten to visitors, who saw the children at work and 
play; and then she gave a lecture on the system, while the 
entire practical work and material was exhibited. The 
visitors consisted mostly of ladies belonging to the aristocracy, 
who often were accompanied by their children. It was 
curious to see these pretty, carefully-kept, but spoiled little 
children; how they watched the poorly-dressed, bright, 
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active, and well-trained poor children. Sometimes they 
joined in the games, but often left the circle because they 
found themselves awkward, and unable to complete the sim- 
ple tasks as well as the other children did. Oh! if those 
mothers had only sent their children to this Kindergarten! 
they had nothing to take its place. But it was not all 
sunshine in this Kindergarten. At first I had to combat a 
great deal of coarse naughtiness. I then spoke a very broken 
English ; the children soon found me out, however, and they 
turned out to be my best teachers of the language. This 
was the only Kindergarten where I ever made use of a small 
silver bell when the children grew too noisy. 

We had an idiotic little girl in the London Kindergarten. 
She was about eight years old, but was classed amongst the 
youngest children. The Kindergarten brightened her won- 
derfully; she learned to speak distinctly; she acquired a 
good idea of symmetry and colors; and learned, especially, 
the use of her limbs; in numbers, only, she could not do 
much, and her ear, at the end of six months, was little 
improved. She was a most affectionate and obedient child, 
and all the children were very fond of her. 

The elder children were set off to read and write for an 
hour each morning. They used also Madame Ronge’s 
“spelling box;” and in forming the letters they sang little 
verses, and made afterwards “forms of beauty” with the 
colored pieces of card-board. I did not favor this occupation, 
which was invented by Madame Ronge, and have never 
used it since then, because I found that the children formed 
the letters and sang the little verses too mechanically; and 
then, for making forms of beauty, the colors were not at all 
in harmony. Here I saw modelling executed for the first 
time; and we joined in arranging a little “school (series) 
for modelling,” which, later in my own model Kindergarten, I 
enlarged and completed. The “free gymnastics” and 
“games” were beautifully executed with the help of a 
piano. 
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One word about the “ game of astronomy, or solar system,” 
where the children represent the planets moving round the 
sun, which, I am sorry to say, is sometimes taken as a “kin- 
dergarten game.” This game I saw executed on Tuesdays, 
only, when, instead of the Kindergarten alone, the whole 
school joined in the plays. The tallest child of the school 
represented the sun, and the planets were represented, 
according to their size, by the elder children; the rest of the 
children, kindergarten pupils included, surrounded the whole 
in a circle, and the whole sang the song. I never saw this 
game executed by the kindergarten children alone, and I 
never would use it in my Kindergarten! Because of having 
a place in Ronge’s “ Practical Guide,” it has been used by 
mistake, or, perhaps, because the idea of Froebel’s games 
was not clearly conceived in some Kindergartens. Looking 
closely into the game it can be seen at once that it is too 
advanced for the Kindergarten, though a beautiful game in 
itself, and is evidently not meant for the Kindergarten 
proper. Mark only the words: 


‘“*Oh how steadily, oh how orderly, Mercury moves round the 
orb of day! 
Never drearily, never wearily, never tired of his active play. 
Always wandering round the brilliant sun; 
Never wearying as he journeys on. 
Oh how orderly the planets wander, 
And cling to their centre, the bright orb of day.” 


Besides, a child of the Kindergarten could not understand 
as yet about the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

I observed that the English children often remained cold 
and indifferent in hearing the same beautiful German melodies 
that made German children quite enthusiastic. For exam- 
ple, the English boys thought the soft German “hare in the 
hollow” silly, and not interesting at all. Even the beautiful 
game, “I open the pigeon house again,” had almost no effect 
with English children. But at the well-known melody of 
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‘Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plumb, 
And said, ‘ what a great boy am I’” — 


the little Englishmen were enthusiastic. Madame Ronge 
took much trouble at the time to overcome these difficulties. 

There are certain elements in the English nation which 
are given through their earliest education in life, and which 
are wanting amongst the people of other countries. Froebel 
seeks to awaken the sense of activity and the social faculties, 
which, since Locke, have been in England an essential fun- 
dament of education. In every well-disciplined family, each 
child has, from his second or third year, certain little duties to 
perform in the household. Perhaps the bird must be fed, or 
the watering-pot must be brought to mamma to water the 
flowers; and the child is not reminded of duties, but taught 
that he must remind others. Froebel’s principles and theo- 
ries can only be successful in foreign countries, then when 
gifted, intelligent, pedagogical persons take it in their hands, 
and arrange it according to the mind and spirit of the people. 
This has been experienced in different cases in France, viz., 
the effect of the games, melodies, and text, was an entirely 
different one from that produced upon English children. A 
friend of mine, who has done a great deal for the cause in 
France, told me that the French children seemed to like the 
“pigeon house” very much, but were opposed to a great 
many games which were executed in England with a great 
deal of joy; for instance, the bees. Games most successfully 
carried out in Germany or England, are often not accepted 
by American children, if brought to them unaltered; but, if 
slightly changed, are at once seized upon enthusiastically. 
It seems almost as if the little Germans would carry out the 
ideal side, take to the symbolical game at once; whereas the 
little Americans want to have the practical side. In many 
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cases, the American children must be taught how to play; 
then they become twice as happy and childlike. 

The propaganda of the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow could 
hitherto sow only the seed of the ideas of Froebel; and in 
"the different countries it is by exception that fit persons have 
been found to naturalize these ideas. Froebel’s “ Education 
of Mankind ” should be spread, as the means of making propa- 
ganda. The institution of the Kindergartens may not be at 
once acknowledged understandingly, as it is in Germany; 
but the powerful pedagogical principles, which Froebel 
explains in his “ Education of Mankind,” in regard to moth- 
erly education and the school, will be of the widest effect. 
The attention should be particularly directed to what he 
says as to how the mind of the child is developed by degrees ; 
the decided differences between “ babyhood,” where “matter” 
is still in effect without that the instinct has as yet found 
another centre; then the difference is rendered prominent 
between earliest childhood and the age when school begins. 
These principles, with the entire manner of ramification, as 
developed in the first chapters, will make true propaganda 
among foreign pedagogues. 

Several times during the week the ladies came to be 
trained, and assisted in Madame Ronge’s School and Kinder- 
garten. When Madame Ronge left London and returned 
to Germany, the two Misses Praetorins, Rosalie and Minna, 
daughters of an excellent teacher in Nassau, near Frankfort 
on the Maine, took charge of the school; but I am sorry to 
say that the Kindergarten has not been continued. Here I 
ought not to omit to say a word about Mr. Borschitzky, who 
was associated with Madame Ronge in her work; and whose 
original and beautiful music (singing), in the school of the 
Misses Praetorins, is so much admired, and thought so super- 
ior to anything else done there. Kindergarteners cannot 
thank him enough for his true, simple, and beautiful version 
of Froebel’s songs and games. He is devoted to our system, 
and is a kindergartener as true as any that can be found. 
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“ Every educator,” he says, “should be essentially an author, 
a teacher, and a perpetual inventor; whatever he has to 
impart to his pupils, he must bring from the bottom of his 
heart, and balance it well in his mind, so as to correspond 
with his pupil’s capacity. The art of infant education re- 
quires more tact and self-sacrifice than any other art.” And 
I also fully agree with him, when he says: “As music is 
very conducive to the formation of the child’s character, 
so an extempore accompaniment, or an accompaniment on a 
pianoforte out of tune, does more harm than good; the 
employment even of legal dissonances aé an early age, tends 
to make the ear less sensitive to pure harmony. And in 
order not to injure the child’s voice, the piano must be kept 
to the standard pitch, so that the children of the Kindergar- 
ten do not cultivate their voices higher than contralto, and 
not lower than soprano.” 

When I gave up London I went to Kent, where I had, at 
times, a small Kindergarten; and made considerable propa- 
ganda amongst the nobility and gentry there about. I look 
upon those years as very successful ones, as I had every 
facility to carry out Froebel’s ideas. Afterwards I spent a 
few years in London again, where I had instruction in 
modelling, by Professor Miller, of the South Kensington 
School of Art, who, conjointly with other artists, tried to 
persuade me to give up Kindergarten and become an artist; 
but I thought that talent of every kind was just most needed 
in the Kindergarten; and Z loved the Kindergarten too well 
to give it up. I had only one object in view, viz. to prepare 
myself as thoroughly as possible to enable myself to do the 
right work in regard to Kindergarten by and by. I knew 
there were plenty of kindergarteners; but, mostly, when 
they had learned the routine, they were finished and done. 
I saw the difficulty arising for the cause in not having 
enough thoroughly educated and trained kindergarteners ; 
and therefore I devoted so much time to acquire more and 
more accomplishments, to enable myself to become a teacher 
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and trainer of kindergarteners, that, with my inborn enthu- 
siasm for the education of the little ones, I might be able to 
awaken the right interest for this holy work. 

I was then called to Hamburg, to take the Kindergarten 
of the Paulsenstift. When I arrived I found that through 
my taking that position the kindergartener who had given 
her life and strength since twelve years to this special Kin- 
dergarten would lose her position. Of course I refused to 
accept, and the lady remained in her place. Through this 
incident I became acquainted with Madame Johanna Gold- 
schmidt. We liked each other; and I remained her guest 
for some months, giving instruction in the “ Froebel-verein,” 
and visiting the Kindergartens of the city. Madame Gold- 
sehmidt has been my friend ever since. She wished me to 
become inspector at the “ Froebel-Union,” but by that time 
I had promised to become a co-worker and partner with 
Froebel’s widow, who had then a large private Kindergarten, 
an intermediate class, and a training class for kindergarten- 
ers. This latter class she considered to be my chief work; and 
some of the most prominent teachers in Hamburg had prom- 
ised me their assistance, Dr. Wichard Lange among them. 
But on avisit to my parents I fell desperately ill with a nerv- 
ous fever, and all idea of work had for the time being to 
be given up. It was, on the other hand, a time full of pre- 
cious remembrances of the affection and care of my relations 
and friends. At last I could work again! and I thought ot 
starting a Kindergarten in Schwerin, capitol of the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. I wrote a short article 
on the system, which was presented by one of my father’s 
friends to the chief councillor of the Consistory. He seemed 
however neither to know nor to care much about the matter ; 
and I was, in brief, informed that Froebel’s ideas were too 
liberal, etc. So I shook off the dust from my feet, and turned 
my back on Schwerin. I then paid a visit to my sister in 
Liibeck, and persuaded her to engage a “family kindergar- 
tener” for her children, a pupil of mine, the very lady who 
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is now with me, and joined my training class last year. The 
Liibeck people became interested in the system; and not 
long after I opened a Kindergarten, although teachers, 
clergymen, and physicians declared that they would be my 
opponents. And they were so, for a time; but soon I won 
them over to acknowledge and appreciate the Kindergarten 
and its beneficial influence. I began with only seven chil- 
dren; after three months I had twenty-two, and after one 
year there were fifty-five, which was henceforth the average 
number of my Kindergarten. I had four beautiful rooms 
and a garden with a large tent where in summer we worked 
and played. The mothers visited the Kindergarten daily 
in turns. I had a training class for kindergarteners and 
nurses, because I recognized the very great need of Froebel’s 
ideas for the nursery. <A similar thing has been carried out 
for many years by Madame Johanna Goldschmidt, in Ham- 
burg. In this connection I can but mention, that at the 
second annual convention of the General Educational Union, 
held at Cassel, on the thirtieth of September, 1873, she urged 
the necessity of training young girls to go into families, as 
hand-maidens to mothers; and specified the difference of 
this training trom that for training kindergarteners; but said 
all must be on Froebel’s principles, which were identical for 
nurseries and Kindergartens, with difference of application 
in each. 

Mr. William Walker some time ago delivered an address 
at the annual meeting of the Kindergarten Association, held 
in Manchester, on the Nursery Influence, in which he said, 
in conclusion : 

“The true, real nurses have to be made. Trained nurses 
for sick people are trained in a regular training institution. 
Where is the institution for training nurses for the children 
of our gentlefolk? I do not merely advocate the kinder- 
garten system, but let me say, that where there is, in the 
midst of a poor population, a well-conducted Kindergarten, 
the poor man’s child has a wiser, more scientific, more natural 
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and happy, and more useful nursery than is to be found in 
many a rich man’s house. There one may find young girls 
who have been taught and trained in those common-sense 
subjects, and those wise and patient modes of dealing with 
children, the want of which has been a perpetual loss to 
those we most love. 

“ But not only should there be training schools for nurses 
and governesses, but such an amount of pecuniary renumera- 
tion should be offered, as will command a better class of 
girls; for, whilst warehouses and shops can offer high wages 
and more liberty, we can only have the residium of young 
females, from which to select those who are to join in sowing 
seeds — and what seeds? seeds which will develop a harvest 
of good or bitter fruit in the heart and lives of our children! 
So long as we pay our nurses and governesses as little, or 
less, than we pay our cooks, or the coachman who cares for 
our horses, or the gardener who supplies our table with flow- 
ers,— how can we reasonably expect to meet with persons, 
fit and capable, to tend those nobler and more precious plants 
which are growing up around our hearths. This, then, is 
what is wanted, that mothers shall take a higher view of 
their work and their helpers; and that nurses shall be selected, 
educated, and raised to a higher sense of their work, and be 
better paid, and thus take their proper and legitimate status 
as the deputy mother.” 

The entire work in Libeck proved most successful. The 
children called me “Tante Marie,” and soon I was “Tante 
Marie” for almost all children in the city. The Liibeck 
people are very thorough, and adhere strongly to their old 
habits and customs; therefore without interference from 
any of the parents, who one and all manifested the greatest 
confidence in whatever I did, I could go on gradually in 
my work, and that made the success! The Liibeck peo- 
ple are very “matter of fact” people. I resolved to develop 
the sense for the beautiful as much as possible in the chil- 
dren, to awaken their imagination and invention to a cer- 
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tain degree. They soon grew to be themselves the sweet- 
est flowers in this little paradise I had created. When 
Madame Froebel came to visit me, she exclaimed with tears 
in her eyes: “Oh that Froebel had known you,— could have 
seen your work; you are, in truth, his spiritual daughter.” 
I shall never forget these words; they have strengthened 
me many a time, and raised me above what was sometimes 
hard to contend with here! By and by I had to meet the 
wants of the children, and started an intermediate class. If 
the children were naughty at home, there was no greater 
punishment for them than that it should be communicated 
tome. Once a little boy was asked by his mother: “Why 
are you not as good at home as you are in the Kindergar- 
ten?” He smiled and said: “Oh, but there is Tante Marie, 
and J could not be naughty with her/” Another child, who 
at home did not speak quite the truth sometimes, when 
questioned, said: “I must say the right thing to Tante 
Marie, for she looks so straight into my eyes, so that J know 
she sees my heart; and then,” he added in a whisper, “ she 
never scolds me!” Blessed little heart! if there were less 
scolding and more love in the nurseries, we would not know 
such a thing as an untruth in the little ones. Some of the 
children tended their own plants; and all joined in the gar- 
den-work. I had heaps of white sand brought into the 
garden, and therein the smallest children loved to dig, make 
cakes, and little gardens, planting loose flowers and leaves in 
the sand. Now and then I invited the children in turns to 
see me at my home in the afternoon, when they worked and 
played and partook of a plain supper. Sometimes I made 
an excursion with a certain number of them (which is 
another feature of the Kindergarten too seldom carried out). 
At Christmas I told the children, that all the year round 
their parents were so kind to them, and now the time had 
come when they could, in their turn, give some pleasure to 
their parents. Therefore we would make a Christmas tree 
for their papas and mammas, and invite them. The children 
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clapped their hands at this idea, and we began forthwith to 
make presents for the parents, grand-parents, uncles, aunts, 
nurses, sisters, brothers, and friends. Our work consisted of 
what is seen, in more or less variety, in all the Kindergar- 
tens, with the exception that modelling took a prominent 
part with us. I had taught the children on a plan I had 
found out by experiment, and which answered beautifully. 
To make pretty things, as birds’ nests, flowers, a tea-set, etc., 
was not enough. We did more! The children made needle- 
cases, cigar-stands, flower-pots, match-cases, candle-sticks, etc., 
all large enough to be used, and which were ornamented 
with imitations of flowers, fruit, or even animals, just as the 
child liked to do. This work I sent to the pottery, where I 
had it baked. When it came back, the gray clay-color had 
turned into a yellowish tint, and the delight of the children 
had no bounds in finding it firm and really useful. The 
flower-pots were filled with earth, and flowers planted in 
them; matches were put into the match-cases; candles put 
into the candle-sticks, etc. I had experimented this first in 
Kent, and found it answer first rate in an educational point 
of view. Christmas day arrived. The jirs¢ time that I held 
this festival, I asked a clergyman who seemed to have some 
interest in our work, to say a few words to the assembled 
parents. He replied, saying that “he did not know enough 
as yet of the system ;” and thus the children and I were left 
to our own resources. The parents had assembled in the 
large kindergarten room, when the children marched in and 
round the lighted Christmas tree, singing a Christmas song. 
They then folded their hands and sang a little “ thanksgiv- 
ing;” and then turning to their parents, they addressed 
them, “singing,” telling them of their love, and offering 
their little gifts. It was a most touching scene that followed, 
each mother and father kissing their child, and the children 
then leading their parents to the table where the presents 
were arranged, when each child experienced that exquisite 
feeling of giving joy to those they loved best. After this a 
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few games were played, and home they went, the children 
feeling supremely happy. Some days before this Christmas, 
I had received the following letter from Madame Froebel, 
with whom I corresponded intimately. With this I will 
drop my European experiences, among which was the mid- 
summer festival, when we had games and garlands in the 
garden, out of doors. 

Monpay, December 5, 1870. 
My Dear Marte! 

* * * In the winter when Froebel lectured in 
Hamburg and trained his pupils in the different courses, he 
went at Christmas to Liebenstein, where I then was training 
some kindergarteners, and had a Kindergarten also. Froebel 


-arrived the evening before Christmas eve, and allowed him- 


self no recreation, but was all day busy in arranging some 
little gifts for all, children and grown-up people. Christmas 
eve, when the children entered, they were received with a 
song; and the room, otherwise so simple, now ornamented 
with garlands and lights, was surprisingly beautiful. After 
the festival we walked through the village, to partake of the 
festivity of another family. During the holydays Froebel 
was occupied daily during the mornings; the evenings he 
passed in the family circle. On the last evening of the old 
year, he returned to Hamburg, so that he might begin his 
instruction at once in the new year. These days in Marien- 
thal were a lasting, beautiful remembrance. Froebel was 
grateful for every little gift; and he cared for each member 
of the family with the greatest attention. You may easily 
imagine that these seasons are very desolate for me, and 
particularly now, when I am alone. I am almost afraid of 
such times, Yet hitherto all has been well, and I will not 
worry about it. When such times I have the knowledge to 
have added through my work to increase the Christmas joy 
in some families, this knowledge should help to make me 
glad. With love and affectionate faithfulness, 


Your old aunt and friend, 
LOUISE FROEBEL. 
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In 1868 I received your letter inviting me to come to 
America, and although my work and home-ties were very 
dear to me, I resolved to go to America for the sake of the 
cause, as soon as I had made Kindergarten a success in 
Ltibeck. At the same time I thought it necessary, previous 
to my going, to renew my acquaintance with the English 
language. In 1869, in your “Plea for Kindergarten,” you 
allude to my work in Liibeck, Germany, and say, that I 
might be induced to come to America. In another article 
on “ Kindergarten Culture,” in the annual report for 1870, of 
the National Commissioner of Education, you make another 
allusion to me and my work, and say, that it was suggested 
that I should come to Washington, D. C., in order to found 
there a normal school for kindergarteners with a model 
Kindergarten. In the same article you said: “That it was 
all the more important to make an exact statement of Froe- 
bel’s art and science of education in its severity, because it 
has been, and is, extensively travestied in this country by 
numerous schools called Kindergartens, which have disgraced 
its principle, in as much as they have only the most super- 
ficial resemblance to those institutions to which Froebel gave 
that name.” You will remember that about this time, by 
the request of Mr. 8. Arnell, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, Mr. Kraus prepared a memorial, in which was set 
forth the aim, object, and benefit of the kindergarten system. 
But, unfortunately, Congress soon adjourned, and the friend 
of the plan, Mr. Arnell, was not re-elected, his term having 
expired. In spring, 1871, I went once more to London, 
with the intention to leave soon after for America, which 
I expressed in the following letter to Mr. Kraus, then still 
at the Bureau of Education in Washington. 


Lonpon, July, 1871. 

Dear Mr. Kravs, 
* * * Not long since I left Liibeck, as my work 
there was in so far accomplished, having introduced the kin- 
dergarten system, and having won the interest of the 
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le to ; Liibeck people, who adhere still so strongly to their old cus- 
very toms and habits, and I think I leave it in good hands. [ am 
f the only in London for the time being, and hope that my next 
tee | future and field of activity will be in America, in order to 
—_— become a co-worker in the great educational work there, 
glish and thus Miss Peabody’s wishes may be realized. I hear 
you that in Washington a beginning has been made with the 
at T Kindergarten. The best advocates for the cause will be the 
rticle little ones; and Kindergartens themselves, more than any- 
10, of thing, will further the intended normal class, or school for i 
other kindergarteners. When one such normal school shall have 
ested been founded, the holy fire of true enthusiasm for this basis F 
ound of all and every education will soon be spread far and wide ; i 
odel ' and the blessing of the true Kindergarten thus be carried + 
i was ff straight into the home and family. In Mathilde and Alma | 
Froe- Kriege, I hear that you have faithful workers for the cause. 4 
ise it The aim and means of Froebel’s Kindergarten are so i 
'y by | thoroughly and truly nature’s, that success cannot fail, if 
raced | practice and understanding go hand in hand.” " 
uper- i 
aia While in London I had many opportunities to advise and 
e, by assist kindergarteners and mothers. Again I renewed the F 
om frequent intercourse I used formerly to have with the Misses ; 
AS set Praetorius, the successors of Madame Ronge’s Kindergarten 
0 and School. Kindergarten was the tie between us; and I 4 
riend derived much pleasure from giving at odd times my evenings 
Aving and afternoons to teach Miss M. Praetorius and the young i 
ndon, ladies of the school, modelling, the kindergarten gymnastics, 
vhich ete. Mrs. Praill, whom you also know, and Miss Bishop, 4 
. still now so active in behalf of Kindergarten in London, were ‘ 
among them. The Misses Praetorius have no Kindergar- rf 
1871. ten; but their school is built on the kindergarten principle. 
They have opened a separate class for young children in a 
work more fashionable part of the city; this class would perhaps 
2 kin- answer to what we call “intermediate class.” Mrs. Althaus, 
” the a pupil of Froebel, has opened a Kindergarten for the sake 
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of her little boy; but she told me she could noé carry it out 
in true accordance with Froebel, because the parents de- 
sired, invariably, that the little tots should learn reading 
and writing. 

Mrs. Praill has also a Kindergarten. She has, I think, a 
true idea of Froebel’s system. Miss Hall, a pupil of Madame 
Ronge, now living near St. Luke’s church, in Bayswater, 
impressed me as being very earnest in her work. Mr. 
Heinrich Hoffmann, whom I had formerly known, had left 
London. Heinrich Hoffmann, the Misses Praetorius, and I 
had exhibited the kindergarten material together, in the 
world’s exhibition of 1862, in London; we had divided the 
entire kindergarten material between us, and I had my part 
executed by my little pupils. The kindergarten exhibition 
from France was very good; prominent was a doll’s house, 
almost entirely done by “plaiting occupations.” Miss Mills 
also exhibited Kindergarten; but her exclusively practical 
mind had too much taken advantage of the useful side of 
the Kindergarten, and lost sight of the «esthetic character of 
play. In mat-plaiting, for example, the alphabet was made, 
and even a map of Africa, work just as troublesome as use- 
less for a child under seven years; but the pea-work was 
exhibited in a very large church, or temple, with many tow- 
ers. Mr. Hoffmann’s true Kindergarten and training class 
exist no more. He is now active at the Froebel-verein in 
Hamburg, instead of Mr. Wiebe. Mr. Wiebe has been asked 
by the Council of Education, at Liverpool, to come to that 
city for three months, in order to lecture on Froebel’s system 
of education, and to open a training school for kindergar- 
teners. This short time of proposed training is much to be 
regretted, as it can give only superficial kindergarteners. 
Mr. Wiebe wrote to me last summer, being desirous to re- 
turn to America. The home and colonial school, where I 
had been told that Kindergarten had been introduced, did 
not answer my expectations at all. Kindergarten occupa- 
tions were merely taught once a week, in the afternoon, when, 
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also, visitors were admitted. Everything seemed to be 
“mechanical ;” and the teachers, though bright, had evidently 
not entered into Froebel’s ideas. 

I took a great deal of pleasure in my correspondence with 
Miss Anna Snell, of Manchester, of the public Kindergarten 
there. I found her very open to all improvements and new 
ideas. She will be sure to do good and lasting work. With 
particular interest I watched for the progress Kindergarten 
made in Manchester; for, eleven years ago, I went to that 
city with Madame Ronge, who laid the foundation of the 
present success there. Madame Ronge’s appeal at that time 
was answered and supported by the gentry of that city, who 
sent their children to our Kindergarten; and the parents 
met in the evening, at Madame Ronge’s house, when she 
explained the system. This Kindergarten was continued 
afterwards by Mrs. Fretwell and her daughters, mother and 
sisters of Mr. John Fretwell, who is so much interested in 
Kindergarten in America. With Miss Eleonore Heerwart, I 
have a great many sympathies. We corresponded whilst I 
was in London. After Froebel’s death she became a pupil 
of Froebel’s widow, and of Middendorff, in Keilhau, the 
cradle of Froebel’s educational work. She has established 
a Kindergarten and School in Dublin, with great success, 
which only lately was given into the hands of another lady. 
At present Miss Heerwart is active for the cause in London. 

During my last sojourn in London, I had invitations from 
Russia, Venice, Naples, the Froebel-Union in Hamburg, and 
repeated ones from Froebel’s widow. I also was asked to 
open a Kindergarten and School in Kent; and the school- 
house was to be built according to a plan of mine. It was 
also purposed that a training class for kindergarteners should 
be affixed to it. I refused all this because I was bent on 
going to America, the country which Froebel had pointed 
out as offering all the conditions for the existence of a genu- 
ine human family-life, which would render the development 
of pure humanity possible, and where such a life, if sincerely 
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sought, can freely develop. The Baroness Marenholtz has 
expressed similar views in a letter to Mr. Kraus, viz.: “Upon 
America, where, in truth, a new world is forming, which 
possesses all the creative powers of a young state; where 
the individual enjoys full liberty, and no restraint prevents 
him from carrying out his own designs in his own way, we 
look as the field of our richest harvest.” Froebel, in a letter 
to his half-brother in America, written shortly before his 
death, speaks of the great importance of introducing Kinder- 
garten into this country, and even of the manner in which 
he thought it should be done. 

When Miss Haines arrived, and you advised me to accept 
her offer, which was for one school-year, I did so, and in 
September, 1872, I arrived in New York. I opened the 
Kindergarten with only nine children, which number in- 
creased during the winter to thirty-two. It was only in the 
second week of my work, that General Eaton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, surprised me in my Kin- 
dergarten and stayed all the morning. He seemed to be 
greatly interested, and I was sorry that he did not come 
some months later, to see the Kindergarten as it really 
turned out to be. 

The new feature of a “mothers’ class,” that I had added, 
was a great additional power, and the ladies of it became 
my very strength. Miss Susie Blow, of St. Louis, became 
my pupil and joined the mothers’ class, as I had no training 
class the first year. In Miss Haines’s school I also taught 
kindergarten work to the two primary classes, and two even- 
ings per week I taught in her family the “children,” as they 
were called, twenty of the young ladies, to whom I gave a 
rudimental, theoretic, and practical idea of the system. 
Thus I had (kindergarten, pupils and mothers included,) one 
hundred and thirty-two pupils that winter. 

Mr. Kraus and I became engaged during winter, and at the 
end of the school-year we married. But in order that my 
work begun should not fall to the ground by my going with 
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Mr. Kraus to Washington, he came to New York. Miss 
Haines also had invited him, as you have seen in her letter 
to Mr. Kraus, to come to New York in order to help in this 
new undertaking. Commissioner Eaton indicated this, also ; 
for, in his annual report of 1872, while speaking about Kin- 
dergarten, he said: “Mr. John Kraus, so long connected 
with the Bureau of Education, will in New York do his 
utmost in the same direction.” You know what a deep 
interest Mr. Kraus takes in education, and that he is a true 
disciple of the Diesterweg-Pestalozzi-Froebel School. He 
has greatly sustained me, and indeed I could never have 
carried out my ‘second year’s work in this country but for 
him. “Women are the natural kindergarteners,” says Dies- 
terweg, the greatest educator of this century ; “but Kinder- 
gartens cannot be truly successful without the help of able 
men.” Mr. Kraus has already stated, in an article in your 
MEssENGER, “that it is a great mistake, that men are ex- 
cluded from the early education in this country; that in 
Europe it has become an acknowledged fact, that Kindergar- 
tens become only a success when able men and women work 
together; that these natural, heaven-appointed allies should 
work together in the paradise of childhood; that Pestalozzi 
and Froebel have set an example for all times to come in that 


direction.” 
[Conclusion in the next number. ] 


Mr. Spring’s own notes of his lecture at Wesleyan Hall, June 6, 1874, 
ON MODELLING IN CLAY. 


In Athens of old there was the quarter of the workers in 
clay, the outer and the inner Ceramicus. It seems fit that 
a plea for higher culture, by means of clay work, should 
begin in the modern Athens. For it is my belief, that to 
establish a Ceramicus in our schools and homes will contribute 
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largely towards reaching that degree of culture attained by 
that other republic. 


[Here Mr. Spring remarked, addressing Miss Garland’s 
training class, which composed a part of his audience, that 
his lecture, like Froebel’s teaching, which he emulated, 
would be by doing, rather than in words: and taking up 
some clay, he rolled it into a ball, saying, that this was the 
elemental form of nature, and that there was nothing so 
natural to a child as to make a ball out of plastic material, 
which was the reason children were so fond of snow and 
mud. Out of the ball there could naturally be made the 
forms of fruits, seeds, eggs, worms, birds; and suiting his 
action to his word, he proceeded to make these before the 
eyes of his audience; and then he put plaster over them, 
and while the moulds were setting, went on with the 
following remarks, which he has written out for our MEs- 
SENGER.— Ed. ] . 


My object is, to show that modelling is both more easy 
and more important for culture than drawing, until a certain 
point be reached. Beyond that point, these two processes 
give help to each other, and advance hand in hand, until 
drawing reaches its fullest development in painting, by the 
addition of the glories of color; and modelling is raised to 
the pedestal fit for the loftiness of the great art of sculp- 
ture. 

We are living at a time in the history of progress, when 
the trades and handicrafts are no longer sustained as mys- 
teries; but we found technological institutes, and means of 
broader industrial training. The first pupils of Froebel have 
barely reached middle life; and the full result of his kinder- 
garten system is still a bright hope among friends of educa- 

tion. 

Thus we are on the threshold of a new era. That mean- 
est of man’s feelings, trade jealousy, is losing its hold upon 
our workers; and from these Kindergartens, or these Insti- 
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tutes of Technology, a new generation can begin life with 
the unfettered knowledge of the past at their disposal. 

Goethe declares (in his essay on “ Dilettantism”) that: 
“All men have an inexpressible inclination for the enjoy- 
ment of works of art. ..... Man experiences and enjoys 
nothing without forthwith becoming productive. This is 
the most central property of human nature; nay, it may be 
said to be human nature itself...... The passion for 
imitation has no connection with inborn genius for these 
things...... Children, for example, are allured by every 
species of activity that comes before their eyes, as soldiers, 
players, rope-dancers. They take objects only attained by 
the practice and capacity of riper years. Their means 
become their aim; and their aim is simply sport.” 

He then goes on to compare the work of dilettants to 
child’s play; but admits that the dilettantism of women or 
of the wealthy or of the titled, is a sign of a certain degree 
of progress. 

Now the system of Froebel seems to seize upon this 
impulse to produce, which, Goethe says, “is human nature 
itself” It turns to good account, too, this passion for 
imitating whatever comes before their eyes. 

I do not pretend to know enough about the kindergarten 
system to lecture on it; but from what I have already 
learned, it does seem to respect nature’s order, in the process 
of life. It utilizes the plastic instinct, that prompts the play 
characteristic of human activity, in embodying the ideal. 

Modelling inexorably combines the real and the ideal, 
those extreme contrasts whose combination makes the true 
man. For modelling begins in the ideal which moves the 
will, the will being kept from transgressing the real by the 
nature of the material upon which the instinct acts; an 
instinct which shows that human nature, in its original 
purity, is at once divine and human; divine, in its spontane- 
ous impulse; human, versus brutal, in its intelligent and 
willing acceptance of the conditions or laws of matter. 
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[By this time the moulds were ready, and the rest of the 
two hours was devoted to changing these moulded forms, 
developing one from out of another; and showing that the 
whole evolution of vegetable and animal forms might be 
illustrated by sketching in clay, if teacher and pupils could 
only realize how easily manipulation of it might be learnt. 
Also, that geometrical forms might be developed out of the 
cube, by the use of a fine wire to cut it; and conic sections 
be learnt by themselves, before the mind was able to deal 
with them by abstract geometry.— Ed.] 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR MODELLING WORK. 
BY EDWARD A. SPRING. 


Practical Maxims: 


I. Add smooth to smooth. 
By following this, the work will be honestly built, with no 
dangerous caves in it. 

II. “The modelling is in the half light.” [Hunt.] 

Turn your work frequently; and work, especially in fin- 
ishing, at the edges of the shadows; for there, only, the 
slightest changes of form are visible. 

III. Keep the hands free from dry clay. 

That will leave the skin soft; and will enable one to be 
neat in modelling, a most practical and important considera- 
tion. 

IV. Make a partial or entire mould in plaster, when you 
are in doubt, or want to make a decided change. [Spring.] 

Thus you can feel free to try any changes on the im- 
pressions of clay in this mould, without fear of losing what 
you have already gained. 

V. “Use the largest tool.” [ Ward.] 

You can do in half a second with your finger or a large 
spatula, what would take half a week with a pin point. 
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Artistic Maxims. 
I. Largest first. 


Consider what is most important (that is, the largest mass 
of clay to be moved), and do that first. Thus you avoid 
running into detail too soon, the universal fault. 

II. Secure breadth of treatment. 

“Keep up the edges.” [Baryé.] 

Learn to see forms as composed of planes, and treat them 
somewhat so, and your work is made surer, quicker, and has 
greater breadth. 

III. We see sculpture by the shapes of shadows. 

This is useful to remember when working in bas-relief. 

IV. Nothing so black as a hole. 

V. Never destroy your work when you are tired, nor 
from the disgust which comes too often in such work to 
every one; perhaps as a reaction from its ennobling and 
intense enjoyment. 

Materials for Modelling. 

I. Ctay, such as potters use, either in the native state, 
moistened simply, or “washed,” by mixing it to a thin “slip” 
with water, and letting the sandy portion settle, when the 
clear water can be run off, leaving the clay fit for use. 

The more clay is worked over the better; so by carefully keep- 
ing the scraps and dry clay very clean, to be put in water and 
used again, a few cents worth of clay may do much service. 

Keep the clay in anything air-tight; and after kneading it 
like dough, it is always ready for use. Price one to two 
cents per pound. 

II. Mopeiine-wax. Beeswax colored with some dry 
color, melted together with a little rosin, Venetian turpentine, 
Burgundy pitch, and tallow. Price, seventy cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents per pound. 

III. Pxasrer (superfine calcined). Price, per barrel, $2.75. 

Tools for Clay or Wax. 

First and best, the fingers and thumbs. 

Modelling sticks of boxwood, ivory, hard rubber, red cedar, 
splinters of pine wood, a spoon handle, knife, or hair pin. 
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Some steel wire, of the size of horse-hair. 

Sponges for clay work. Before beginning clay work, pro- 
vide a means of washing your hands. 

The mechanical difficulties of modelling are so easily 
mastered by common sense, that but little else is needed to 
make a start. 


[We had prepared the following article before we received 
Mr. Spring’s welcome contribution given above; and we will 
still insert it, though we find it repeats some of his thoughts. 
We wish to recommend that parents and elder sisters should 
take advantage of his being in Boston, to gain, which they 
can do in siz lessons, sufficient hints to enable them to play 
with the children at home, to their and their own delight. 
His studio is to be found at Miss Garland’s, 98 Chestnut 
Street, Boston, till the 12th of March, when he goes to 
New York, where Miss Haines has engaged him to give six 
lessons to the class in training for kindergarteners by Mrs. 
and Miss Kriege. He will also take a class of twelve who 
may desire it, in the kindergarten rooms of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, 1266 and 1268 Broadway, New York, between 
Thirty-second and Thirty-third Streets. His terms will 
probably be there as here, not more than five dollars a lesson 
to a single person, and in a class of twelve the price to each 
much less. He will also give lessons in his own studio, in 
Eagleswood Park, Perth Amboy, N. J., during the summer 
months, as he did last year. And ladies can find a pleasant 
summering place at Eagleswood Park Hotel, within a stone’s 
throw of his studio. It is a great chance for teachers, in 
vacation, to gain a new power, which will always be a 
refined recreation. ] 


WHEN the season of vacation comes, mothers often ask 
kindergarteners to furnish them with some of Froebel’s 
gifts and materials of occupation, for their children to amuse 
themselves with at home. But most of these are a good 
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deal wasted, when used without the supervision of the 
kindergartener, who, while tender to the children’s sponta- 
neous action, yet leads it into the moulds of the Creator’s 
activity, as it were, by genially suggesting the rhythmical 
laws of natural formation. Only “the balls” for active play, 
and the clay-modelling for a quiet occupation, can be used 
at home with advantage. And these are all-sufficient; the 
first for physical, and the second for mental amusement. 

We entirely differ from Mr. Hailman, who, in his “ Kinder- 
garten Culture,” proposes that the whole series of Froebel’s 
gifts should be used at home; he even proposes that the 
Second Gift should be given to the child of six months old! 
a mistake no woman could ever have made. Every gift of 
Froebel’s series has its distinctive office in promoting the 
development of the understanding; and the mode of its use 
should be in harmony with the growth of the bodily organs, 
and the refining of the senses and imagination. Froebel 
wanted to make the Kindergarten a miniature, or play- 
world, in which all the action of life may be lightly rehearsed 
beforehand, without stress of feeling and conscience, and 
mistakes be appreciated and remedied in ease of heart, 
because not of life and death importance to fellow creatures, 
as is most of the serious action of life. 

As Mr. Spring says, there is nothing more spontaneous 
in children than to model. Their love of mud, which is 
universal, is because they can make mud pies of it. Even 
the coldness of snow does not deter them from making balls 
of it. Hence wet clay is one of the materials the children 
of the Kindergarten most delight in. We saw a class when 
first let into a room, where, on the long table, before each 
little seat, was placed a ball of wet clay and a small stick, 
and shall not forget the simultaneous shout of delight and 
rush to it; and, at once, every child was modelling a ball 
with its two little hands, and looking as proud and happy as 
if making a world. 

It is the felicity of this clay material, that while assistance 
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must be given, in order that the occupation should have the 
best results, the work cannot be done for the child; and the 
child, who, in using ail the materials, wants to act from him- 
self, is most peremptory to do so when plastic material is in 
hand. And he gets experimental knowledge of the substan- 
tiality of certain rules, which makes his work both respective 
of nature’s forms and freely inventive. 

The moral effect of this occupation is special. The yield- 
ing nature of the clay seems to develop conscious power, 
to prophecy the dominion over material nature, commanded 
in the morning hymn of creation, that begins the bible; 
while the impenetrability of matter reveals the inexorable- 
ness of law, truths which are opposite but not contradictory, 
being the poles of the finite consciousness, whose connection 
gives a purchase for the exercise of power. 

The sense of power reveals God’s creating love; its 
limitations by the laws of matter, his wisdom. When the 
revelation of law comes through unconscious nature, we do 
not rebel, but quietly obey, without sense of pique; and 
when, by the intentional assistance of human persons, our 
power is augmented, we not only feel ourselves to obey the 
common Father, but commune with one another and Him 
in joy, aspiring and creating. “My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work,” is the faith and word of genius also, justified 
by its masterpieces. Do I make too much of child’s play? 
Good child’s play issues in such serious work, that it is diffi- 
cult for an adult, who sees its remoter relations, to keep on 
the childish plane. Imagination passes on from unconscious 
spontaneity to the experience of wisdom almost irresistably. 
But the lark always returns from “its privacy of glorious 
light,” to its nest on the ground, into which 


“it sinks at will, 
Its quivering wings at rest, its music still.” 


Froebel proposes that, by and by, the child should make 
his ball into a cube, and out of the cube develop forms, 
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which generally prove to be articles of use, sometimes rising 
into architecture! Many children can be greatly interested 
in making crystals, and series of geometrical forms, turning 
the cube into a cylinder, and the cylinder into a cone, etc. 
If a fine wire be given them, to cut the cone into sections 
with it, this will make them familiar with the conic sections, 
as palpable forms, which will serve them a good turn when 
they come to study the abstract science of geometry. The 
kindergartenener must beware, however, of taking a little 
child by words into the region of abstract science. She 
must remember he is playing the production of form, and 
that will teach him geometry without words, by giving sig- 
nificance, by and by, to the words by which he shall reason 
in the abstract. 





KINDERGARTEN MUSIC. 
BY A WORKING KINDERGARTENER. 


AFTER reading various articles upon music in the Mgs- 
SENGER, I am moved to give my experience upon the music 


.adapted to the Kindergarten. 


I was much interested lately, by an article of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes’s that appeared in one of our newspapers, upon the 
rhythmical correspondence of certain measures in poetry to 
our organic structure, and the superior popularity of those 
that flow in accordance to this. It is equally true of music. 
There are certain measures and movements in music that 
harmonize with our nature — measures that almost sing them- 
selves; and these make the tunes for children. I am nota 
trained singer, but a natural one who has heard a good deal 
of well-trained singing; and I have a true ear, that catches 
a tune immediately, if it is what I call a natural tune. I can, 
also, sometimes adapt words to music, and even invent little 
snatches myself, which are quite effective with the children. 
As an example of the former, I was one day wishing I could 
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find a tune for a beautiful little song about the dandelion, the 
printed music of which is too complicated and difficult for a 
child, when suddenly it “went off” (if I may so express it) 
to the tune of “Gaily the Troubadour strikes his Guitar.” 
And so wesing some words to the tune of “The Braes o’ Balqui- 
ther,” which is the favorite of all songs with the children. I may 
as well confess that I change the words of songs often, to adapt 
them to children, just as I tamper with the stories I read to 
them. I give no lugubrious images to children. If I admit 
anything on the shady side, it must have a “silver lining.” 
But Iam unequivocably opposed to prosaic and didactic songs. 
I should consider it profanation to sing the multiplication 
table, or anything that has not a poetical aspect. “This little 
pig went to market” &c., I consider a flight of genius in 
comparison ; for the analogy suggested always delights a little 
child. There are a few things in “Mother Goose” that are 
picturesque, but that mine of abominations, even in its latest 
much-admired form, does not invade my precincts. The 
platitudes of many of the accepted kindergarten songs are 
next on my list of “things to be avoided.” Where they are 
pleasantly rhythmical and melodious, I adopt them for the 
symbolical plays, such as “ The Snail,”“ The Farmer,” “The 
Wood Sawing.” “The Fishes,” goes with a pretty swing, 
and is very descriptive of the goldfishes in my kindergarten 
aquarium. Most of the ball-play songs are very stupid. “The 
ball has come to meet us,” is very pretty, and goes well with 
one of the ball-plays. But it is very difficult to sing in the 
ball-plays, except where it is passed from hand to hand with- 
out tossing. It will fall or roll off the table, and that inter- 
rupts. On no account would I let my children sing wo-un, 
two-oo, three-ee, &c. I let them all count with the tosser 
simultaneously, and accompany the tossing with simultaneous 
motions. 

It seems to me to be limiting the originality and anima- 
tion of invention too much to confine ourselves to Froebel’s 
efforts in this respect. With all his genius, he is said to have 
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had no special musical ability; but he was large-minded 
enough not to wish to make his disciples servile imitators in 
anything. In all mathematical and allied occupations, one 
does well to follow his lead. There he was at home, and his 
system seems complete. The most original mind would not 
wish to depart from his series, though even those can be ex- 
tended for the older and advanced scholars even of the Kin- 
dergarten. He himself wishes children to apply invention to 
the building-plays, so that symmetry be not forgotten. 

But to return to the music. Every one who contributes a 
natural melody to the Kindergarten, accompanied with pleas- 
ing images in words, is a benefactor. I search old glee-books ; 
and the exhaustless wells of Scotch and Irish music seem to 
me to be nearer the music of nature than those of any other 
nations. But I think Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is right, in saying 
that children should not be allowed to sing on a high key. 
Children like to dramatize the songs. Mine are delighted 
to have me choose one of their number to sit by a large fos 
sil stone, that I keep under my table, and roll out for the pur- 
pose, when we sing “ Little White Lily sat by a stone.” Even 
the children of seven or eight, who linger in the Kindergar- 
ten, like to do this, and will lift and droop the head according 
to the words of the song; and when I sing, “Sleep, baby, 
sleep,” while they rest in their seats, after a merry, active 
play, one likes to lie on the floor as “lamb,” and another to 
personate the sleeping baby in my arms. One day in the 
play-room, a little girl asked me to sing “Sleep, baby, sleep,” 
there, while they rested, and so many wished to be lamb, that 
I proposed they should all turn into a flock of sheep; and 
they strewed themselves upon the floor with great delight, 
while I sang it two or three times over, and they played 
sleeping. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE are advised to give some extracts from correspon- 
dents, who have encouraged us to go. on in our enterprise, 
not merely with kind words, but by sending names of new 
subscribers, and other material aid. For these things are 
signs of the times with respect to the progress of the cause. 

The first shall be from one of Miss Garland’s class of 1873- 
1874, who began, in September, a Kindergarten in Baltimore, 
190 Eutaw Street. She writes: 

“T do feel so dreadfully at the chance of your giving up 
the MzssenceR! It would be an irreparable loss to many 
people, and seems to be almost the only connecting link 
between all the different kindergarteners in the United 
States. Dear Miss Peabody, it cannot be that you will be 
obliged to give up so good a work for want of co-operation. 
Something will surely be done to continue it. Why do 
you not have the five hundred present subscribers pay two 
dollars a year? If they are one-half as eager for it as I am, 
they would not hesitate to do so, however badly they might 
be able to afford it! I send two dollars and twenty-two 
cents for my next year’s MrssENGER, in the hope you may 
be able to continue it, and fifty cents for your two lectures, 
and fourteen cents for postage. 

“My delight in Kindergarten increases daily; and the 
encouraging results are greater than I ever imagined possi- 
ble in so short a time. I have for a long time seen an 
improvement in the children while here, and wondered 
whether it was noticed at home. Of late, several of the 
parents have told me of their surprise and pleasure at the 
wonderful difference they find in their children at home. 
Really, my wonder and admiration for the work Froebel 
has begun, grows and strengthens every day!” 

This is a specimen of what the kindergarteners say. One 
deprecates that the periodical be merged in another, 
“because so great an interest ought to have its separate 
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organ; and it is so convenient to send about the numbers 
which speak of nothing else, to ensure the intelligent co-op- 
eration of parents.” A gentlemen of Philadelphia, whose 
name and intelligence on the subject is all we know of him, 
says: “would not the doubling of your price do as well as 
doubling your subscription list?” We replied to this, that 
we feared to do so, lest we should deprive some of our most 
enthusiastic subscribers of it, who could not afford to pay 
more. Another parent writes from Ohio, with the subscrip- 
tion money for 1875: “I do not wish to take a paper and 
read it without paying for it, and especially when edited by 
a lady,— one of God’s dearest creatures. I wish and pray 
God’s blessing upon you and your valuable Mressenczr. I 
want it to go on in its work of love and truth, for the dear 
children of our land.” In the postscript he adds: “My two 
little boys, J. and N., send you twenty-five cents apiece, to 
encourage you in your work for the good of the children; 
and my wife joins in hearty good wishes.” 

A gentleman in Montreal writes: “Feeling anxious that 
the KinpERGaRTEN MessencGer should receive the atten- 
tion it merits, I have commenced soliciting names to add 
to the subscription list. I will be responsible myself for 
five yearly subscriptions; besides which I enclose four dollars 
for the subscribers I have already obtained, and five dollars 
for fifty extra numbers, which I should be glad to have you 
send me to use in canvassing for new subscribers.” 

A subscriber in Irvington, New York, writes: “I am a 
teacher myself, with the chronic complaints of little time 
and less means, that afflict the whole pedagogic race. But 
if you will send me a half dozen loose numbers, I will dis- 
tribute them in promising places.” Another at Ann Arbor 
writes: “I sincerely hope that the difficulties of which you 
write will be only temporary, and that you will be able to 
go on in March, or perhaps earlier, with renewed hope and 
courage. It seems to me that everybody — certainly every 
woman — and especially every mother, should become inter- 
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ested in this subject. As I become, little by little, more 

enlightened as to the ideas of Froebel, they look like the 
rophecy of what — taken in their completeness into all our 
ives, and all through them — must bring the millenium. 

“T know at least ten or twelve persons to whom I long to 
send the MessENnGErs just received; but I cannot yet spare 
them myself, and besides, 1 want to send you as many as 
possible of their names as subscribers. * * I shall be glad to 
do whatever I can towards the advancement of a cause 
which seems to me so radically important, and yet so little 
known, particularly among those who need it most — the 
mothers; for it seems to me the reform must, at best, be 
slow and difficult until it shall have reached to them.” 
Another writes from St. Louis, Mo.: “I feel deeply mortified 
at my own past delinquency in this matter, and trust never 
again to have to be reminded of this duty and pleasure ; for 
I am greatly interested in the cause which it advocates, and 
grateful to you for the part you have taken init. I earnestly 
pray that your labors, in behalf of the little ones to be bene- 
fited by the Kindergarten, may be stili more largely blest, 
and that you may not be obliged from any cause whatever 
to relinquish this good work.” 

A lady who is on the school committee of one of our New 
England towns, writes: “I think the world needs the Mzs- 
SENGER, and it is a pity that it don’t know it. But this is a 
stupid world, and it never recognizes its benefactors in season 
for their earthly comfort. Years hence, when you are work- 
ing in the other world, where there are so many children to 
be taught, and where the heavenly Kindergarten came from, 
your work here will be appreciated, and innumerable children 
will be blessed through your labors. This is so clear to me, 
that I feel as if you were more to be envied than pitied, in 
all your perplexities and anxieties. 

“ And, my dear Miss Peabody, I thank you for writing so 
frankly as you did to me. I am sure your words and your 
spirit will be of use to me if I lose my powers through sick- 
ness or age. I am sure, however, that you are able to work 
yet; and I trust the way will open for you. I think I shall 
be able to send you two or three more subscribers, if you go 
on. I wish I had time and means to do more. I have been 
in Mrs. Ward’s Kindergarten once, and mean to go again. 
She is a good teacher, I think, with a real gift for teaching 
little children. Miss Weston seems to like Auburndale, and 
has decided to stay, I believe.” 
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I receive many letters, inquiring into the conditions of 
getting kindergarten training for teachers. One letter from 
Milwaukee says: “Her desire is to become qualified to 
establish a small Kindergarten in this city, where women 
who are in employment can send their babies to be cared 
for and instructed. * * * Your name has long been known 
to me; and your work receives from me the most hearty 
appreciation and sympathy. The present public school 
methods of teaching are, to me, the very reverse of all they 
should be. I have read your and Mrs. Mann’s Kindergarten 
Guide, also, and have grown enthusiastic on the subject; 
and it is with the greatest pleasure that I intercede for this 
young woman, who is greatly interested.” Another writes: 
“ California, in my opinion, is the place, par ewcellence, favor- 
able to the development of new ideas or growth of old 
theories. Why not inspire some first-class kindergartener 
with enthusiasm thitherward? I will say or do all one 
married woman of very limited means can. If I knew 
enough, and were otherwise qualified, I would open the way 
by talks, &c., in gatherings of parents and others interested. 
But there are, probably, some more capable of this than I, 
so I give my good speech and quiet influence.” 

A letter from the interior of New York State, dated 1874, 
says: “This month’s editorial gives me unfeigned sorrow, 
that the work in this most important department, the sending 
forth of the MrssencEr, is in such dangerous suspense. It 
ought not to be thought of; nor would it be, if there could 
be found avenues of approach to the hearts of those who 
really love their little ones sufficiently to pay to have them 
lifted out of our semi-barbarous treadmills, called schools. 
You have made a glorious beginning; and I had really 
hoped that the beautiful pictures wrought upon the pages of 
the MessENGER would work a complete revolution in our 
fundamental training of the next generation. If there is 
any hope, it should emanate from Boston. Will not the 
cultured ladies of that city come to the rescue? I have 
hope still that you will not be obliged to relinquish this rich 
field of labor; but will be, as you eminently deserve, largely 
sustained. * * As long as I have a dollar for any work of 
reform, I am pledged to this, and hope to stand by you to 
the last.” 

From Georgia comes this: “Major B. suggests that if you 
cannot get one thousand subscribers at one dollar, you might 
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get six hundred at one dollar and a half, which would 
answer as well. When your MrssEncer is truly appre- 
ciated, the receiver will be willing to pay cost for it.” 

The foregoing letters are from persons I know and who 
know me only through the Mrssencer. From a venerated 
personal friend of seventy-five comes the following, at this 
very moment, dated, Washington, D. C.: “I was very sorry 
to learn that your MessEnGeER had not so large a circulation 
as it deserves, both on account of its own merit, and on 
account of its importance to the public, as a means of bring- 
ing before it information that is especially needed on the 
subject of child culture, as advocated by you, on the system 
of Froebel. I think with you that the only hope of regen- 
erating humanity, and bringing about that happy period so 
long looked for, of love and peace, is in a total reform of the 
early training and education of the children. Slow as the 
world is in adopting such ideas, I think there is no reason 
for despair; and I feel you may be congratulated on the 
degree of success that has followed your efforts, awakening 
so much attention to the subject, as is manifested by the 
establishment of so many kindergarten schools as have 
already appeared in different parts of the country. I have 
procured four new subscribers if you go on; and hope to get 
four or five more.” * * * 

We have room for no more of these gratifying missives, 
which come to cheer us by every mail. 

And from England, too, we receive equally encouraging 
words, and assurances that our little periodical is helping to 
an understanding of the matter there. Miss Snell and Mrs. 
Moore, of Manchester; Miss Marsh, of Nottingham; Miss 
Estlin, of Bristol, are earnestly desirous that it should be 
merged in nothing else (we had thought, rather than give 
it up wholly, of combining it with a certain art journal, the 
editors recognizing kindergartening as a fine art). 

We are glad to know that Mr. Payne, whose lecture on 
Froebel, at the College of Preceptors, in London, is repub- 
lished by Steiger, in New York, has republished it in London, 
also, since his return from his visit to German Kindergartens 
and training schools with new convictions of Kindergarten 
being the true root of vital education. We have also re- 
ceived the fine paper on Kindergarten, read at the Social 
Science Meeting at Glasgow, by Miss E. A. Manning, an 
excellent omen for the future of English education. 
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